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that retard progress. 





Speed and accuracy in figures 


“It Is the Little Foxes that Spoil the Vines” 


and in the business world it is often the little leaks 


, the little 


delays, the little failures to come up to the maximum efficiency 


are necessary to business success. 
The boy or girl who can do a job in five minutes will be given 
preference over those who can do it in ten. 


HAMILTON’S ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC provides just 
the training needed to make young people quick and dependable 
in the use of figures, and capable in modern business methods. 
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TEACHERS 
REGISTER NOW 


Numerous calls are how coming in 
for regular positions. 


Send for Blank and Manual 
at Once 





WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
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ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 
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A SURE AND SAFE WAY OF 
INSURING AGAINST WORRY 
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Endorsed by Practical Business Men 
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To School Principals: 


Do you wish to make your school library a 
valuable influence in the life of your 


pupils? 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES will tell you from 
month to month about the most success- 
ful methods of “exposing young people 
to the contagion of good literature. 


The Newest ideas in the School Library 
Movement are found in its special 
“School Library Department.” 


Can you do without it? 





————_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_ 
Cardinal Mercier’s Story 
and also that of the land from which 
he comes, is available to your stu- 
dents of French in La Belgique 


Triomphante, a unique elementary 


French reader which will interest 





them in the Belgian land and people. 
Beautifully illustrated and provided 
with a complete equipment of exer- 
cises and helps for both teacher 
textbook 


that will not fail to arouse and hold 


and pupil. An unusual 





interest. 
$2 for 10 numbers, October to July 
Cloth. r+ 311 pages Price $1.40 
ADDRESS: 
‘Gath 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES | Ne 


6 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE. WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Chi Ill Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
cago, sa Also Dallas, Atlanta, Kansas City and Manila 
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WINSLOW'S EUROPE 
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This volume in Winslow’s Geography Series has been thoroughly revised and 


contains the following new chapters that are of exceptional interest. 


Belgium Austria-Hungary 
Germany Countries of the Balkan Peninsula 
Russia New Countries of Central Europe 


The Winslow Series is exceptionally full in its account of industries and cities, 


is beautifully illustrated, and widely used. 
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A JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL CATECHISM 


BY RALPH WELLS WESTCOTT 


Walpole, Mass. 


During the past two years detailed question- 
naires of junior high school practice have been 
sent to over 220 towns and cities reported by 
the Federal or State Bureaus of Education to 
have junior high school organizations. These 
letters went into forty-one different states. 143 
replies have been received, 106 claiming junior 
high schools and eight indicating partial or- 
ganization. It is surprising that thirty-three 
replied that they had no junior high school. 
108 questionnaires were answered, only five 
of which were noticeably incomplete; fifty-six 
towns and cities sent literature concerning the 
local movement. The questions and classified 
replies are as follows :— 

What was the 1916 population of your com- 
munity (estimated)? Over 100,000, 8; 25,000 
to 100,000, 25; 10,000 to 25,000, 26; under 10,- 
000, 38. 

How many junior high schools have you? 
1 Junior high school, 75; 2, 8; 3 to 6, 9; more 
than 6, 5. 

How many pupils in each? Over 1,000, 9; 500 
to 999, 25; 250 to 499, 53; under 250, 43. 

What years of school does it include? 7-9, 
53; 7-8, 45; 8-9, 5; 6-8, 3; 7-12, 2; 8-10, 1; 5-8, 
‘; + » 

Are you satisfied with results so far? Yes, 
101; no, 4; yes, in most respects, 13; yes (with 
a strong exclamation), 12. 

Do you think its future is established? Yes, 
91; no, 3; in doubt, 1. 

What do you consider the main difficulties 
involved in its establishment? Lack of suit- 
able teachers, 28; course of study, 17; building, 
15; education of public, 12; expense, 9; equip- 
ment, 8; greater distances for pupils, 6; articu- 
lation with senior high school, 5; loss of per- 
sonal touch between teacher and pupil, 4; 
texts, 3; time schedule, 3; salaries, opposition 
of principals and teachers, adaptation to local 
needs, reorganization of other schools, sepa- 
rate unit, less than 3. 

What studies are required of all?  Tradi- 
tional common branches, 40; English, mathe- 
matics, social science, 13; English, 10; English 
and arithmetic, 4; English, history, elementary 
science, 2; English and history, 1; English and 
physical training, 1; none, 1. 

What are elective? Latin, 24; German, 18; 
music, 13; algebra, 7; French, 6; general 
science, 6; Spanish, 5; commercial arithmetic, 


4; agriculture, 4; penmanship, 3; ancient his- 
tory, 2; mechanical drawing, 2; stenography, 1; 
spelling, 1; business English, 1; Mississippi 
history, 1; industrial arts, 23; domestic arts, 16; 
drawing, 12; none, 7; commercial methods, 6; 
foreign language, 6; typewriting, 5; bookkeep- 
ing, 4; English grammar, 3; American history, 
2; English, 2; physical training, 1; household 
accounting, 1; commercial geography, 1; public 
speaking, 1; civics, 1. 

Do you promote entirely by subject? If partly, 
please state which ones. Yes entirely, 68; not 
by subject, 20; yes partly, 9; promotion in 
major subjects, 4; mathematics, 4; geography, 
2; English, 4; history, 4; special subjects, 1. 

How often do you promote? Annually, 37; 
semi-annually, 63. Stray replies: “Irregularly 
but always semi-annually”; “Semi-annually or 
oftener”; “Whenever pupil or class is ready”; 
“Worthy ones any time.” 

Do you give a diploma or certificate? Yes, 
47; no, 49. Stray replies: “Just abolished by 
legislature”; “Don’t believe in it”; “Students 
will stop when it is given”; “Expect them to 
continue study.” 

What laboratory courses do you give? Gen- 
eral science, 28; none, 17; domestic science, 18; 
industrial arts, 14; physiology, 6; geography, 
5; nature, 1; botany, 1; library, 1; hygiene, 1; 
agriculture, 5; biology, 4; elementary chemis- 
try, 2; prevocational, 1; mathematics, 1; civics, 
1. 

What is the earliest grade into which you 
introduce them? 6th, 4; 7th, 26; 8th, 23; 9th, 
15; 10th, 2. 

What prevocational subjects do you offer? 
Sewing, 80; cooking, 75; agriculture, 38; print- 
ing, 28; bookbinding, 17; electric wiring, 12; 
plumbing, 8; bookkeeping, 4; millinery, 2; art, 
2; woodworking, 78; typewriting, 43; stenog- 
raphy, 31; basket weaving, 23; iron working, 
14; pottery, 12; mechanical drawing, 4; con- 
crete and cement, 3; dressmaking, 3; sheet 
metal, 3; music, 2. 

The following were each offered in one town 
only: Pipefitting, pattern making, moulding, 
chipping and filing, plastering, house construc- 
tion, machine shop practice, sign painting, gar- 
ment design, power machine operating, novelty 
work, home-making, house repairing, chair 
seating, telegraphy, general office work, shoe 
mending, and tinning. 
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Name studies in which any special reorgani- 
zation of content or method has been made: 
Mathematics, 22; history, 14; foreign language, 
10; grammar, 5; English, 19; geography, 10; 
science, 8; civics, 2; drawing, vocational work, 
physiology and spelling, 1 each. 

What has been the aim in these cases? 
Stress minimum essentials, 12; meet individ- 
ual’s needs, 9; vitalize facts, 4; socialize, 4; 
make “practical,” 3; stimulate interest, 2; di- 
rect method in foreign language, 2; assist 
election, make vocational, correlate, make 
thorough, 1 each. 

Is departmental teaching firmly established? 
Yes, 95; no, 2. 

How many teachers does a pupil have a day? 
Minimum: 1, 1; 2, 9; 3, 16; 4, 32; 5, 6; 6, 5; 7, 2; 
8, 4. Maximum: 2, 1; 3, 5; 4, 23; 5, 17; 6, 19; 
a; @; 6, 5; 9, 1. 

Do you consider the introduction of foreign 
languages before the ninth year wise? Yes, 74; 
no, 14; in doubt, 7. Stray replies: “Only place,” 
1; “Modern,” 2; “Informally taught,” 1; “High 
school English is more practical,” 1; “With ex- 
pert teacher,” 1; “Not always,” 1; “For selected 
group,” 1; “Yes, indeed,” 1; “The younger cail- 
dren learn a second language with greater 
facility because their memory is more reten- 
tive, their organs of speech are more pliable, 
they are less self-conscious, hence they will try 
to reproduce any foreign sound with ease and 
precision.” 

Do you find discipline more of a problem or 
less? Why? More, 12; less, 59; same, 23. 
More, why? Departmental teaching, 3; more 
freedom, 2; “weak teachers”; “large group of 
young people”; “but no trouble”; “for weak 
teacher”; “at first”; “requires more rigid sys- 
tem from office’; “less personal contact be- 
tween pupil and teacher”; “not serious’; “new 
conditions”; “teachers not a unit.” Less, why? 
Interest of pupils, 14; greater freedom, 8; “dif- 
ficulties not aggravated by continued conti- 
guity,” 4; self-government, 3; pupils more 
responsible, 3; more men, 2; “more opportunity 
for leadership”; “better teaching”; “disap- 
peared”; “after first month”; “better group- 
ing”; “with strong principal”; “after readjust- 
ment”; “better adapted to pupils.” Same, why? 
Varies with teacher, 2; “in theory less because 
of better grouping”; “no difficulty”; “Teacher 
must know job and not merely how to sit on 
pupils.” 

Do your pupils or your teachers change 
rooms? Pupils, 73; teachers, 11; both, 21; “I 
would never have teachers change”; “pupils in 
8th, teachers in 6th and 7th”; “pupils”; “pupils 
after trying both.” 

How many sessions do you have? One, 10; 
two, 71. 

How long have you had a junior high school? 
1 year, 9; 2 years, 38; 3 years, 22; 4 years, 11; 
5 years, 4; 6 years, 4; 7 years, 1; 8 years, 1; 9 
years, 2; 10 years, 1; 11 years, 1; 12 years, 1; 
13 years, 1. 

Do you have part time of any senior high 
school teachers? Yes, 55; no, 38. 
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How many pupils per teacher? Under 20, 4; 
20-24, 4; 25-29, 26; 30-34, 20; 35-39, 16; 40-44, 
7; over 44, 6. 

Is your program worked out in collaboration 
with the senior high school principal? Yes, 62; 
no, 30. “No, but ought to be”; “Will be now”, 
“Same principal,” 4. 

How long are your periods? Under 30 min- 
utes, 1; 30-34 minutes, 10; 35-39 minutes, 8; 
40-44 minutes, 36; 45-49 minutes, 13; 50-59 min- 
utes, 11; 60-74 minutes, 16; over 74 minutes, 2. 

How many per diem? 4 periods, 3; 5 periods, 
3; 6 periods, 27; 7 periods, 32; 8 periods, 21; 9 
periods, 4; 10 periods, 3; 11 periods, 1; 12 
periods, 1. 

Do you use any senior high school rooms or 
equipment? What? Yes, 54; no, 40; indus- 
trial, 14; laboratories, 13; commercial, 4; li- 
brary, 3; auditorium, 2; art room, 1; domestic 
arts, 13; “any or all,” 10; gymnasium, 5; class- 
rooms, 3; agriculture, 1; study hall, 1. 

Are you housed with lower grades, with 
senior high school, or alone? Lower grades, 
24; senior high school, 31; alone, 43. 

Is the principal also administrator of ele- 
mentary grades, of senior high or of the junior 
high school alone? Lower grades, 22; senior 
high, 24; junior high alone, 49. 

How much home study per day do you ex- 
pect? None, 17; under 30 minutes, 0; 30-44 
minutes, 5; 45-59 minutes, 7; 60-89 minutes, 21; 
90-119 minutes, 17; over 119 minutes, 17; 
“only poorer pupils”; “little except absentees” ; 
‘very little’; “one and one-half hours and we 
get it’; “law prevents”; “all we can get”; 
“considerable voluntarily”; ‘ 
very little.” 

[s the study in school in “free” study periods 
of the ordinary high school type, in supervised 


‘ ““ 


‘expect some, get 


periods in conjunction with regular recitations, 
or do you use some other method? If the last 
what method? “Free,” 40; supervised, 57; 
other methods, 2; “back of room”; “directed 
study.” 

The cost of instruction per junior high 
school pupil? Under $15, 2; $15-$24, 11; $25- 
$34, 8; $35-$44, 9; $45-$54, 7; over $54, 6; “no 
data,” 15. 

What is salary of principal? Under $1,000, 
19; $1,000-$1,499, 39; $1,500-$1,999, 15; $2,000- 
$2,999, 22; $3,000-$3,999, 3; over $3,999, 1. 

Do you have physical training within the 
school day? Yes, rf iB no, 25. 

Who conducts it? Physical training instruc- 
tor, 33; special teacher, 19; regular teacher, 19; 
principal, 2. 

Do you have supervised play at recess or 
any other time? Yes, 53; no, 35. 

Do you have a lunch room? Yes, 53; no, 35. 

Do you have vocational guidance or a coun- 
selor? Yes, 34; no, 51. 

Do you have any form of student govern- 
ment? What? Yes, 27; no, 57; student coun- 
cil, 11; civic league, 2; class officers, 5; Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, Republic, Boy Scouts, 
Student Body, Commission, Associations, 
Honor System, one each. 
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How much time per day do your teachers 
teach? 4 periods, 1; 5 periods, 25; 6 periods, 
37; 7 periods, 16; 9 periods, 2; full time, 11. 

Has there been any gain or loss in number 
of pupils remaining in school due to the influ- 
ence of the junior high school? Gain, 77; loss, 


. ‘ 7 M “ec 9? ‘ tok P «¢ 
3: neither, 3. Gains: “Doubled”; “decided” ; 
“distinct gain”; “great”; “14 per cent. first 
year’; “with better average preparation”; 


“over 40 per cent. in two years” ; “increase from 
45 per cent. to 86 per cent. entering senior high 
school”; twenty replies showed a_ gain and 
added a strong exclamation. 

What proportion of your teachers are col- 
lege trained? None, 11; 1-24 per cent., 8; 25- 
49 per cent., 14; 50-74 per cent., 15; 75-99 per 
cent., 15; 100 per cent., 16. 

What proportion men? None, 11; 1-24 per 
cent., 24; 25-49 per cent., 34; 50-74 per cent., 3; 
80 per cent., 1. 

What is the attitude of your community 
toward the junior high school? Favorable, 91; 
divided, 2; “luke warm,” 3; opposed, 0; strongly 
in favor, 24; “very favorable”; “enthusiasti- 
cally favorable now, suspicious at first”; 
“much in favor”; “for it’; “think it O. K.”; 
“would not change”; “good .now, first skepti- 
cal — educated them through Parent-Teacher 
Association”; “all agree in support of our plan”; 
“support it well’; “hearty support of major- 
ity”; “united in its support”; “savage first, in- 
different now, hope for enthusiasm”; “I hear 
no complaint,” etc. 

Do you have some form of parent-teacher 
association for junior high school? Yes, 46; 
no, 43; “no, emphatically”; “no, but ought to 
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What “outside activities” (like an athletic 
league, a game room, or school paper) do you 
have under jurisdiction of the junior high 
school? Athletics, 44; literary clubs, 3; debat- 
ing club, 2; bird club, 2; orchestra, 1; science 
club, 1; “annual,” 1; paper, 18; game room, 3; 
clubs, 2; glee club, 1; dramatics, 1; rhetoricals, 
1; civic league, 1; contests in public speaking, 
declaration, and essay writing, 1. 

What do you consider the main advantages 
of junior high school? Lower student “mor- 
tality,” 16; better adaptation to individual’s 
needs, 138 ; better teaching, 11; greater inter- 
est to pupil, 10; easier transition to high school, 
9; better grouping of pupils, 8; better work by 
pupils, 8; development of pupils’ individual 
power and responsibility, 7; better methods of 
acceleration and retardation, 6; greater oppor- 
tunity of choice, 5; better teachers, 5; better 
discipline, 3; influence of more male teachers, 2; 
increased efficiency, 2; better supervision, 
greater continuity, relief to crowded elementary 
schools, home for over-aged, elasticity of 
course, secondary education nearer the home, 
relief to crowded high schools, and more time, 
1 each. 

Main disadvantages? “None,” 26; lack of in- 
timate contact with one teacher, 9; greater dis- 
tances, 5; lack of suitable teachers, 5; cost, 4; 
local adaptation, 4; discipline at start, 3; takes 
longer for parents and teachers to become ac- 
quainted, 2; higher standards of dressing, 1; 
individual pupil lost in mass, 1; too much for 
teachers to do, 1; “none marked”; “none that 
I can see”; “not any”; “have not found them”; 
“none of any value”; “trivial”; “I fail to see 


have”; “not yet”; “in formation.” them.” 
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SAFETY EDUCATION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


BY ALBERT W. 





WHITNEY 


Chairman, Committee on Education, National Safety Council 


The number of deaths due to accidents in the received some return for his life in the high emo- 
tion of the struggle for a better world, but. a wife 


who in place of her husband receives flesh torn 


United States is in the neighborhood of 70,000 


a year and the number of serious accidents 


other than death about two million. In other to pieces by the gears of a lathe or a father and 
words, we have in our factories and streets the mother to whom is brought the form of their 


equivalent in their effect upon our own people child crushed under the wheels of a trolley car 


of two European wars going on all the time. have no such exchange; they have only the 
More specifically, the casualties due to accidents agonized cry of wanting to know what the pur- 


in this country during the period of our partici- port of a world can be in which such meaning- 
pation in the war were twice as great as the less things can happen. 


casualties to our soldiers in battle. Year in and Workmen's compensation laws, which lay 
year out there is this perpetual wastage of life the responsibility for accidents directly upon 
and limb, this agony of torn flesh and spilt the employer himself, had much to do 
blood, this tragedy of husbands and fathers torn in arousing an interest in this work, but 
from their families, of little children brought to the credit of employers be it said_ that 


lifeless or bleeding to their parents’ feet. This 
is not a sacrifice for a principle, for liberty, for 
democracy, for right and truth; it is only a pas- 
sionless, tribute to and 
ignorance. A wife or mother who has given her 


husband or her son on a French battlefield has 


this interest once aroused has gone forward be- 
cause of the driving force of the appeal of hu- 
manity and efficiency. The strength of the 
movement can be measured by the growth of 
the National Safety Council. Founded in 1912, 
it has now a membership representing six mil- 


senseless carelessness 
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lion of the industrial workers of the country. 
Until recently the work has been largely indus- 
trial, and has had to do with the mechanical 
guarding of machinery and the organization of 
shop committees. This work is now so well 
under way that the Council can direct its efforts 
toward the field of public safety and toward 
fundamenta’s. and of these there is none so im- 
portant as education. 

The problem is at bottoma psychological one, 
to get people to think in terms of safety. Safety, 
the saving of lives and limbs, is part of the con- 
servation movement, and conservation is a part 
of efficiency. Engineers are thinking in terms 
oi efficiency; they are beginning to think in 
terms of conservation, and this must inevitably 
bring with it the conservation of humanity as 
well as of materials and energy. 

It is the public school that is the most fertile 
ground of all. If men and women are to have 
a regard for safety that will control their lives 
in an important way they must get it while they 
are children. The problem is therefore to in- 
troduce safety education into the schools in such 
a way that it shall permanently affect the child’s 
way of thinking. 

Education consists in the acquisition of cer- 
tain processes, principles, and points of 
that have a practical application to 


view 
the business 
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of living; it is the building up within the child of 
a mechanism for grasping the world. These 
principles cannot be taught, this mechanism can- 
not be built, out of abstractions. The links of the 
mechanism must be made out of materials that 
are in the child’s life. Principles must be pressed 
out of some body of experience. The more 
closely this body of experience approximates 
to the real life of the child and is in fact the real 
experience of the child the more effective the 
result will Not only are. principles and 
processes thereby impressed with a vital power 
and meaning that they would not otherwise 
have, but at the same time a large body of facts 
and. conclusions available 
tion in the real business of life. 


be. 


become for applica- 
In other words, 
the only way to learn is from life itself and the 
schools must be approximately a working model 
of life. The principles of life and the facts of 
life can and must be got at the same time. 

In primary and education — this 
principle has a respectable standing; in univer- 
sity education it is far from admitted, at least in 
general practice. There is still thought to be 
some virtue in pure culture, either taught in the 
abstract or as little contaminated as possible 
with practical affaits. The sooner life is thought 


secondary 


of as one whole and not cut up by compartments 
into business, culture, religion, and _= art, 
sooner we shall have a satisfactory world. 


the 





HOW SHALL WE PROFESSIONALIZE OUR PROFESSION? 


BT C. RB. 


President Idaho 

You may graduate from the University of 
London without attending a class, hearing a 
ture, seeing a professor or even seeing the 
of London. You may take a diploma from any 
one of several institutions in this country by 
correspondence. During the influenza epidemic 
last year some of the more enterprising schools 
set up correspondence courses with the pupils 
and thus covered the essentials of subject matter. 
This educational method is very inexpensive. A 
few offices and typewriters would take the place 
of buildings and campuses and aside from two 
or three directing minds, no high salaried per- 
sons would be required to conduct the work of 
the institution or the system. 

And yet no one would think of proposing +o 
substitute correspondence courses for our pres- 
ent methods of instruction. Vital, daily con- 
tact with the living teacher is too essential for 
that, but there may be teachers who do little 
more than assign tasks and hear recitations. The 
teacher who does not teach but simply “hears 
lessons” has the consolation of knowing that his 
work is of no more value than a correspondence 
course. When one passes from a room or class 
where the methods of the teacher are modern, 
to a room or class taught by a real teacher, he 
cannot help but decide in his own mind that the 


lec- 
city 
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FRAZIER 

‘al Institute, Pocatello 

pupils in our schools are not only entitled to be 
passed over the ground as outlined in the Course 
of Study, but they are entitled to rich intellectual 
and emotional experiences in the process. These 
rich experiences will be provided only in in- 
stances where the teacher is thoroughly inter- 
ested bothin the subject matter which he teaches 
and in the pupils whom he instructs. His pleas- 
ure in teaching will be doubled because of this 
double interest. ‘Along with this ‘he must under- 
stand the principles of his profession so that his 
work is really a work of art. And who would 
not go farther to see a real teacher at his work 
than to see a real artist painting upon the can- 
vas? 

There is a type of teacher, may his tribe de- 
crease, who apologizes for his calling. I once 
heard such a one say that his friends all thought 
he was foolish for teaching and he said that he 
sometimes thought so himself; his hearers agreed 
unanimously that his friends were right. One 
who cannot assume the ‘thigh calling of a teacher 
with pride, with professional pride, should not 
assume it at all, and one who has professional 
pride in his work will never consent to conduct- 
ing his work on a correspondence school basis. 

Just at this time in the history of our calling 
there is great danger that we shall lose our op- 
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portunity to become a real profession. And I 
should like to make an appeal to the teachers of 
Idaho to do everythmg possible to profession- 
alize the teachers’ calling. If an attorney is 
asked for an opinion involving a question of law 
or jurisprudence he considers carefully. his an- 
swer, knowing that he will be held responsible 
for it as a professional opinion. So also with 
the physician when he is asked for an opinion in 
a matter involving the science of medicine or of 
medical practice. In contrast with this ‘how 
frequently we see instances of persons belonging 
to the educational profession who do not, take 
seriously a request for an opinion on educationa! 
matters, responding either with a careless reply 
or with an “I don’t know.” This, then, will be 
another of the tests of our professionalism: that 
within our proper sphere we shall regard our ex- 
pressed opinions as professional opinions. 

Then, too, we notice that the up-to-date physi- 
cian, lawyer, or clergyman is a good reader 
along professional lines. He knows the contents 
of the periodicals and the best books in his pro- 
fessional sphere before the ink is more than dry 
upon them and from time to time he breaks 
away from his professional practice to attend a 
series of lectures, a clinic, or a conference that 
may contribute to his professional growth. A 
similar attitude toward reading and _ other 
“means of grace’’ must characterize the profes- 
sional teacher. I have in my acquaintance many 
excellent men and women who, because they re- 
gard with suspicion some of the proposals of our 
professional proposers in the teachers’ colleges, 
allow themselves to doubt the value of up-to- 
date methods in general, contenting themselves 
with the belief that their own education is very 
educational, and their own common sense very 
uncommon and that, therefore, they do not need 
to follow the “idiosyncrasies of young Ph. D.’s” 
who may have contributed still another scheme 
for measuring results of school effort, or who 
have conducted surveys which are supposed ‘to 
teach significant lessons to the’ student of the 
educational profession. Unsound proposals are 
hkely to be made and will of necessity be made 
in our struggle after the real truth and after the 
better wav. This is true in all fields of progress. 
Even while we are trying to be scientific, the very 
method of science takes some recognition of the 
trial and error method. He who would grow 
professionally must not be cynical of these meth- 
ods but must be open minded, progressive and 
also sensible. It is not the common-sense thing 
to taboo progress. 

Still another test I would make of one’s real 
professionalism. In this day of organization 
and in this day of struggle to secure the proper 
compensation for services rendered, there is 
danger that our organizations shall become less 
professional and more commercial. Charged 
as we are with the proper education of the minds 
and hearts of the children and young people of 
our great state, shall we not rather emulate the 
organization of the practicing physicians who 
give the greater part of their attention at the 
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different sessions of their organizations to 
clinics and professional lectures rather than the 
economic aspects of their calling; and shall we 
not further emulate the ethics of this noble pro- 
fession which would frown upon one of their 
number who refuses a professional call because 
of ‘the poor financial status of the patient? Just 
so shall we not frown upon the member of our 
profession who does nothing more than the let- 
ter of his contract calls for, and who fails to con- 
tribute that overplus in the way of professional 
service that would tend to mark his services as 
professional first and economical afterward. The 
very nature of our calling is such that, “he who 
would find his life must lose it.” We must serve 
whole theartedly and disinterestedly first, and 
after making sure of this fact can with perfectly 
good conscience insist upon fair treatment finan- 
cially. It would be rather difficult, I believe, to 
prove that the medical profession has suffered 
financially because of its professionalism. We 
are naturally and justly suspicious and distrust- 
ful of the commercialized medical syndicate. And 
teachers who put the economic consideration 
first and the professional consideration of high 
scholarship and skillful service second, and any 
organizations of teachers which do likewise are 
doing much to undermine our profession. 

My last suggestion is not to the teachers but 
to the administrators, to those possessed with 
authority delegated them by the community or 
the state for the employment of faculties and 
general overcontrol of the schools. To such, I 
would say that just as no one man_ or small 
group of men have a right to tell a doctor, a law- 
yer, or a dentist that they think he has been in 
the community long enough and it is time to 
move to some other town, giving no reason save 
that it is their august will that it be so; so no 
man or small group of men have a right to give 
a similar message to a teacher who has through 
a series of years done successful work in a teac’!- 
ing position. There is something in the theory 
that a man should own his job. At least as one 
labors vear after year at a given occupation in 1 
given locality ‘he naturally builds up a claim of 
tenure that should be respected. Arbitrary dis- 
missals from teaching positions with little or no 
explanation and often with no opportuniv for 
self defence, are doing probably more to vnde-r- 
mine our profession than any other sine in- 
fluence, unless it be our own unprofession?! atti- 
tude. I would condemn as unsound pnd uniusti- 
fied the dismissal of teachers i 
were. 


overnivht 7s it 
The presumption should be in their favor 
and the burden of proof as to unfitness or in- 
competence with those who would remove them, 
after two or more years of service in the sx're 
position. And it is such acts as this commi‘te1 
now here and now there, that drive the teachers 
in self defence to organizing on the purely com- 
mercial and political basis. Let school officers 
and school superintendents treat teachers as pro- 
fessionals and in return expect of them that they 


shall réally be professional. Thus, and thus 
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only, I believe, can the state of Idaho, which has 
already manifested an exceptional degree of edu- 
cational leadership, continue to lead, and thus 
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only can we as a nation hold our proper place of 
educational leadership in a troubled but hopeful 
world.—Idaho Teacher. 
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MODERN LANGUAGE ITEMS 


CONDUCTED BY PROFESSOR HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 


George Washington University 


In a recent circular President W. F. Young of Ben- 
jamin H. Sanborn & Co. characterized the writer of this 
column as having “a level head and excellent literary 
judgment.” As the remark was apropos of our praise 
of several Sanborn publications we are not vain enough 
to take it unsalted. 

een {oe 

The American Book Company has just issued “Be- 
ginning Latin,” by Professor P. O. Place of Syracuse 
University, a book of superlative interest and = attrac- 
tiveness, from which teachers of the modern languages 
could learn much. 

sete 

Inter-America for October contains translations in 
ten selections from Latin-American periodicals, in- 
cluding an article by Blanco-Fombona and an interview 
with Dr. Brum, president of Uruguay, together with an 
editorial on some novel changes in the constitution of 
Uruguay. 

—o 

“La muela del rey Farfan,” by the Quintero Brothers, 
has just been published by the World Book Company 
(Yonkers, N. Y.). The editor is Professor A. M. Es- 
pinosa, whose editions of “Teatro de ensueno” (Mar- 
tinez Sierra) and “El principe que todo lo aprendid en 
los libros’’ (Benavente), published in the same series, 
have set an enviable standard in text editing. 


—_—U-—_—_-- 
A National Bureau of French-American Educational 


Correspondence has been established at George Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tenn., with the approval of the De- 
partment of State and the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation. It is hoped to establish a similar bureau for 
Spanish. Teachers who are interested may write to the 
bureau. 





— A) 

Hispania for October has an article by Rafael Al- 
tamira on the proposed International Congress of His- 
panists, a course of study in Spanish for high schools by 
E. L. C. Morse, news of the local chapters of the Amer- 
ican Association of Teachers of Spanish, reviews (in- 
cluding a scathing criticism of a type of textbook all too 
common on the lists of publishers), and the usual in- 
valuable bibliographical material. Professor Northup 
makes some pertinent comments on E. H. Wilkins’ at- 
tack on Spanish published in the Bulletin of the New 
England Modern Language Association. 

——— 

Macmillan has published “Scenes of Familiar Life,” 
by Mrs. J. G. Frazer, a series of sketches in dramatic 
form, arranged for students of colloquial French. 


—_o——_. 
The third annual meeting of the American Associa- 


tion of Teachers of Spanish will be held at Washington, 
D. C., on December 27, in the rooms of the George 
Washington University Law School, 13th Street and 
New York Avenue. The speakers will include Sefor 
Don Juan Riafo y Gayangos, the Spanish ambassador, 
the minister from Uruguay, Sefior Jacobo Varela, Dr. 
Leo S. Rowe, chief of the Latin-American Division, 


State Department, the famous novelist, Vicente Blasco 
Ibafiez, author of “The Four Horsemen of the Apoca- 
lypse.” The association meets in Washington at the 
invitation of George Washington University and _ its 
president, Dr. William Miller Collier, former minister 
to Spain. 





—o 

The World Book Company has just published “The 
Scientific Study and Teaching of Languages,” by Harold 
D. Palmer of the Phonetics Department, University Cel- 
lege, London. 





re) 
“The direct method is an excellent one on paper, but 


an utter, dismal failure in this country from a practical 
point of view.” — S. M. Waxman, in Bulletin of the New 
England Modern Language Association. 








——o 
In a recent lecture before the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation, London, E. Allison Peers advocated the es- 
tablishment of a department of educational experiment 
and research. Investigations for the establishment of 
pre-determination tests for students of modern_ lan- 
guages have already been undertaken in this country by 
L. A. Wilkins and others. 
en 
J. Garcia Monge, the famous Costa Rican novelist, has 
established at Jan José, C. R. a literary semi-monthly, 
“Repertorio Americano,” which promises to be a most 
notable addition to Spanish-American letters. The 
early numbers contain articles by Tovar, Brenes Mesén, 
Unamuno, Lugones, Enriquez Urefia and other Spanish- 
American writers of the first rank. 
aceammimericis 
Messrs. Allyn and Bacon have published “Fifteen 
French Plays,” edited by Victor E. Francois. 





Se 

The Pan American Review is published monthly by 
the Pan American Society of the United States, 15 
Broad Street, New York City, which is devoted to the 
fostering of pleasant relations between the two Ameri- 
cas and the promotion of acquaintanceship among 
representative men of the United States and her sister 
republics. 





——o 
Henry Holt & Co. have published “América Espajola,” 
an intermediate reading text by M. Romera-Navarro of 
the University of Pennsylvania. 
a 
“We must insist that for this American people there 
is only one mother tongue, to which all other languages 
are alike foreign, and to be studied as such, by its norms, 
and largely, too, for its sake. It were better that our 
students should never know other languages than use 
them to debauch their English ‘ Edward S. 
Joynes. 
—_—_”N 
The Catholic Historical Review (Washington, D. C.) 
has been publishing an interesting series of articles on 





the Spanish missionaries in California, the contributors 
ncluding Professor Charles E. Chapman and Dr. Her- 
ert I. Priestley. 
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We must universalize education in America if we would solve the problem of Bolshevism. 
—Katherine M. Cook. 
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THE IMPORTANCE AND VALUE OF FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 


BY EMILIO GOGGIO 


University of Washington, Seattle 


The study of modern languages has been 
constantly gaining in popularity all over the 
country. In practically every university, col- 
lege and high school in the United States, as 
shown by recent reports, there has been a con- 
siderable increase in the number of students 
taking these subjects. The reasons for this 
are obvious. In the first place the friendly 
relations which we have contracted with other 
nations during the past years are bound to be- 
come more intimate as time goes on; our in- 
terests are no longer confined within the 
boundaries of our own country; they have be- 
come wider in range and scope and we now 
feel it our duty to help in the solution of vital 
problems which do not concern us alone but the 
world at large. In order that we may be well 
prepared to meet these problems and to render 
our co-operation most efficient, it is absolutely 
necessary that we learn to know and better 
understand the other parties concerned. This 
can only be done through a mastery of their 
respective language, history and literature. 

Secondly, if America is determined to main- 
tain the prominent place in world commerce 
which she now occupies and compete for the 
supremacy in foreign trade, it is but fitting that 
those who engage in commercial activities 
should be well informed about industrial con- 
ditions in foreign countries and be able to 
transact business with them in the language of 
their inhabitants. Hence the value and neces- 
sity of the study of modern languages. 

Thirdly, as the purely material prosperity of 
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a nation does not constitute a sufficient claim 
to real leadership, as it is not enough for us to 
be regarded as the most wealthy, the most in- 
dustrious, and the most enterprising people of 
the earth, we should strive to become also in- 
tellectual leaders. The study of foreign litera- 
tures is one of the best means to enlarge our 
sphere of observation and to acquire a broader 
conception of life. |The books of the great 
masters will open to us new sources of knowl- 
edge; much can be learned from the past ex- 
periences and achievements of other nations as 
recorded in their historical, literary and scien- 
tific works. 

Lastly, Americanization has become a sub- 
ject of supreme importance. Millions of for- 
eign men and women are to be made acquainted 
with American principles, ideals and institutions 
and moulded into good American citizens. But 
the teaching of English and citizenship, essen- 
tial as they may be, will fall short of their ob- 
ject unless those who engage in Americaniza- 
tion work are in a position to understand and 
appreciate the customs, habits and traditions of 
the foreign-born. A strong bond of sympathy 
and friendship should exist between the teacher 
of Americanism and his pupils. Consequently 
a knowledge of foreign languages, foreign cul- 
ture and foreign civilization is almost indis- 
pensable for leaders of Americanization. The 
study of modern languages is therefore of su- 
preme value for the future intellectual and com- 
mercial development of the country. 





MEN OF TODAY 


THE OPPORTUNITY OF LLOYD GEORGE 
BY JANE A. STEWART 

“A man full of energy, inspired by the fervid 
genius of the Celt, whom gallant little Wales has 
sent to an office of wide authority.” 

It was the Public Orator of the University of 
Oxford who was speaking. His words were 
uttered in Latin (“Vir valde impiger, perfervido 
Celtorum ingenio ardens, Canebria parva attamen 
forti in imperium magnum missus”); and the oc- 
casion was the conferring of the honorary 
D. C. L. of Oxford and of Wales upon the popular 
British statesman, Hon. David Lloyd George. 

Probably there never was a University honor 
more worthily bestowed. With its acceptance 
by David Lloyd George there was added a unique 
and a most conspicuous figure to the choice 
number who have received coveted voluntary 
tributes of this order at the world’s greatest seat 
of learning. 


Lloyd George is not a university bred man. 
In fact he has had little academic schooling. The 
British Elementary Education Act of 1870 came 
into operation too late to make its provisions 
available in his little village home, Llanysturn- 
devy, Wales. He early attended the church 
elementary school, where he learned English as 
if it were a foreign tongue. The language of 
his schoolmaster father, William George (who 
died when he was three); of his good mother 
and of his Puritan foster-father, Richard Lloyd, 
preacher-cobbler, was banned in the Established 
(Church schools. The most accidental use dur- 
ing school hours of a Welsh word by a_ pupil 
(who never outside of school heard anything 
but Welsh) was severely punished! 

Even as a school boy Lloyd George felt the 
injustice of this and other social conditions. It 
is authentically related that once he organized a 
successful school revolt among the Welsh non- 
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conformist s¢thool. children. They refused to 
learn the church catechism and creed, thus se- 
curing the abolition of sectarian tests in educa- 
tion. 

With the Welsh alphabet, Lloyd George ab- 
sorbed the wrongs of his people, who at that 
time pleaded in vain for a free land, a free peo- 
ple and for religious liberty. The Welsh at that 
period conducted wonderful Sunday Schools 
where the children were trained to read fluently 
the mother tongue, which owing to its phonetic 
character could be acquired much more readily 
than English. These Sunday Schools, or “vil- 
lage Bethels,” brought culture to the isolated 
farmers and simple village people who there 
discussed and debated intelligently, present and 
past events, problems of public welfare, of doc- 
trine and theology. 

“Personally I should be ungrateful if I did not 
say that whatever I do owe it is to the 
little Bethel,’ declared Lloyd George regarding 
his early educational experiences. His best 
teacher was his remarkable uncle, Richard Lloyd, 
whose shop was a forum for debate. A recog- 
nized spiritual leader ministering to the village 
“Church of the Disciples” (primitive Christians), 
he led his beloved nephew “in the way that he 
Should go,” helping him with his school lessons; 
training him to think and to express his 
thoughts; inculcating fine habits of Sabbath ob- 
servance, of regular attendance at public wor- 
ship, of obedience to Bible teaching; to know 
the Bible as well as his primer. He acquired the 
elements of French and Latin in order to impart 
them to his gifted young nephew. He denied 
himself a home and family of his own in order 
that he might devote himself entirely to helping 
his widowed sister rear her fatherless family. 
When David decided not to become a minister 
it was his uncle who gave his small savings that 
David might enter the legal profession. 

Lloyd George became a solicitor, easily pass- 
ing the examinations. It was his step into 
public life. He soon ran for Parliament, where 
he took his seat in 1890 at the age of twenty- 
seven. He has ever since been in the lime-light 
as a radical reformer and a statesman of pre- 
eminent abilities. 

One of his first concerns, advocated with 
Rooseveltian strenuosity, was that of public 
education; he aided in giving Wales “emergency 
schools,” in “single school areas” (parishes 
where the only school available was a church 
school) to give Non-conformist children desired 
educational opportunity; but his cherished plan 
for a National Council of Education for Wales 
has not vet been realized. 


Lloyd George, true to the teachings of his 
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youth, has ever been a virile land reformer. He 
was a Courageous “Apostle of Peace” during 
the Boer war when peace-making meant un- 
popularity. When the Transvaal was invaded 
by the British, Lloyd George’s denunciation of 
this tyrannical act made him as unpopular then 
as he is popular now. The story goes that he 
made a speech at a London Board School, in the 
course of which he queried the children to test 
their knowledge. “What do we_- get from 
Wales?” he asked. “Jonahs’’ came the response 
from a quick-witted youth. 

Lloyd George found Parliament a splendid 
training school in which he soon became a mas- 
ter. He was an eager student of the great 
Gladstone (then in his eighties) and of the able 
Asquith, whose successor as Premier he became 
when the invasion of Belgium had touched his 
strong, warm heart and had changed him from 
an Apostle of Peace to one of the most vigorous 
advocates of the World War for Democracy. 

It is evident that the training which Lloyd 
George was given in youth has been highly 
contributory to his success in life. It was not 
the sort of academic training which his pre- 
decessors had received, but it has eminently 
fitted him for the high vocation to which ‘he has 
been called in administering the affairs and 
directing the policies of the greatest empire on 
the globe and the inauguration of the new era 
of world democracy. 

David Lloyd George has none of the qualifi- 
cations usually required of a British Prime 
Minister, but he happily proved to be the 
possessor of latent abilities sadly needed in the 
hour of Democracy’s greatest stress and danger. 
He was known to be a man of magnetic person- 
ality, an orator (to hear whom was to get a 
liberal education in the art of phraseology); the 
possessor of lightning intuitions, of pleasing 
manners, of conciliatory ways, but it was thought 
that while he might arouse enthusiasm and 
patriotism he could not get things done. But 
as Minister of Munitions he developed remark- 
able managerial powers, creating great guns 
and thigh explosives almost like magic. In 
rapid!y linking together all the resources of 
Great Britain for the gigantic struggle, he 
proved himself the greatest organizing genius 
the Empire has ever known and stands as prob- 
ablv the chief winner of the war in Great Britain. 

There is no greater example of democracy 
in the world today than this high official in the 
biggest monarchy on the globe. His luminous, 
effulgent career has not only shown that the 
village school and schoolmaster may be on a 
level with the big college and university, but that 
a cottage in Great Britain may be on a par with 
a palace as far as opportunity is concerned. 





The United States should enact a law that would allow us to catch up in our work of 
Americanization and amalgamation of the foreign ele:aent which constitutes so large a per- 





centage of our population.—Fred M. Hunter. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE EASTERN SCHOOLS 


AND 


COLLEGES ON THE WEST 


BY H. P. PATEY 


In a ten-days’ trip to the Middle West I was 
profoundly impressed with the very large  con- 
tribution eastern schools and colleges had made to the 
life of this great section of our country. Where the con- 
nection was not direct but removed one generation the 
influence was no less striking. In Dubuque, Iowa, the 
Honorable John T. Adams is one of the most influential 
and public-spirited men of that enterprising western 
city. Mr. Adams’ people were from Lowell, Mass., and 
he is now a member of the National Republican Com- 
mittee. During the war he was a leader in every move- 
ment in his city and state to bring about the success of 
America, and he is now active in the work of reconstruc- 
tion. Mr. Adams stated that the Middle West must be 
clearly shown the true nature of the League of Nations 
and the peace treaty. He is a great admirer of our 
statesman-like and fearless Governor, Calvin Coolidge, 
and looks upon his reply to Samuel Gompers as a classic. 

Coming east from Dubuque to Chicago, it is inspiring 
to an eastern man to see how the life of this busy metrop- 
olis of the West is guided and influenced by the east- 
ern-trained man and woman. On the same street with 
the great University of Chicago is Chicago Theological 
Seminary. I had a delightful interview with the man 
who presides over this institution, training the virile 
young men of the West for the work of the Christian 
ministry and also for work in the mission field. This 
man is Dr. Ozora S. Davis, a graduate of St. Johnsbury 
Academy and of Dartmouth College. Dr. Davis at- 
tended St. Johnsbury Academy during the principalship 
of that gifted and consecrated Christian gentleman, 
Charles E. Putney, Ph.D. A powerful influence for right- 
eousness exerted by the quiet but inspiring personality 
of this educational leader is now felt throughout the 
world. Truly the fourth verse of the Nineteenth Psalm 
is applicable to this former principal of a New England 
academy: “Their line is gone out through all the 
earth and their words to the end of the world.” No 
word of praise, however brief, of the throne of power 
occupied by Dr. Davis would be complete without men- 
tioning his devoted and faithful co-laborer, Grace Tinker 
Davis. She is also a graduate of St. Johnsbury Academy 
and is proud that Smith College is her alma mater as 
well. 

Crossing the street to the great University of Chicago 
it was my pleasure to meet Alonzo A. Stagg, professor 
of Physical Education for the last twenty-five years at 
this important institution. Professor Stagg was one of 
the foremost athletes of his generation when at Yale 
University and is also a graduate of the International 
Y. M. C. A. College at Springfield, Mass. He has done 
more to bring about the reign of clean athletics in the 
Middle West than any other living man. When I asked 
him if he had ever published his views on physical edu- 
cation he replied that he had been too busy working 
with young men, but confessed that occasionally he had 
dreamed of a time when he might do something of the 
sort. Like the great Master whom he has served so well, 
he is writing on the hearts of men and teaching them 
that their bodies are the temples of the living God. He 
is in the pink of physical condition and looks as though 
he could don his football togs and hold his own with 
the best, as in former days. 

In the same institution as director of Practice Schools 
of the School of Education is Professor Henry C Mor 
rison, Dartmouth ‘95, the well known former Commis 


sioner of Education for the State of New Hampshire. 


versity and has a wonderful opportunity for constructive 
work in education. 

As one stands on the corner of Madison and Sta‘e 
Streets in Chicago he realizes why it is called the busiest 
corner on earth. Here the growing Chicago Trust Com- 
pany has its offices and one of the leading spirits is 
Cashier Frederic S. Pope, Dartmouth, 98. Mr. Pope is 
well known in Massachusetts, where he was at one time 
a school superintendent and also president of the Asso- 
ciation of Massachusetts School Superintendents. As 
we lunched together at the Chicago Athletic Club Mr. 
Pope spoke of the race problem in Chicago as being 
more of a housing problen than anything else. He 
believes that labor and capital should view each other as 
partners in a great firm and should endeavor to under- 
stand each other’s viewpoints clearly and work toward 
a common end. Only in the broad spirit of co-operation 
can permanent success come to both members of the firm. 
Labor and capital with him are not two antagonistic 
armies, but rather two great co-operating forces. 

No trip to Chicago by a Dartmouth man of the late 
nineties would be complete without seeing Walter E. 
McCormack, Dartmouth, ’97, one of the greatest college 
athletes of his day, familiarly and affectionately known 
as “Mac” to his day and generation. He is now a suc- 
cessful lawyer and has as much enthusiasm for Dart- 
mouth as ever, yes, more. He is always the leading 
spirit at the monthly intercollegiate luncheon, which I 
had the good fortune to attend. It was through him 
that I obtained the following note of introduction. It is 
so characteristic of the man that I give it below :— 

“The man who hands you this note is H. Philip Patey, 
an old Dartmouth baseball pitcher, whom I believe was 
as good as you were once. He wants to touch you for 
something I do not know what but listen.” 

Henry H. Hilton, Dartmouth, '90, member of the 
firm and manager of the Chicago office of Ginn & Co., 
has just completed a most satisfactory and important 
vear’s work for his country. Mr. Hilton gave substan- 
tially all of his time for nearly a year to the Govern- 
ment in connection with the work of the Students’ Army 
Training Corps. He was assistant manager of that de- 
partment and when the armistice was signed and the S. 
\. T. C. discontinued he became chief of the settlement 
division of the Committee on Education and Special 
Training of the War Department. On account of his 
work in this connection Mr. Hilton has been asked to 
make several addresses, one at the annual meeting of 
the Phi Beta Kappa at Dartmouth College, and another 
before the college section of the National Education 
Association. The latter address is entitled “Modifica- 
tion of Business Methods for our Educational Institu- 
tions.” Secretary of War Newton D. Baker sent to Mr. 
Hilton a most appreciative letter of his work for the 
Government. All of the above I. learned not from Mr. 
Hilton but from other sources. 

Another growing influence in Chicago is that of Louis 
Leverone of Keene, N. H., graduate of Dartmouth in 
the class of 1904, and now general manager for Stein 
Hall Manufacturing Company and probably one of the 
very highest salaried men in the city of Chicago 

As I met these various Dartmouth men and became 
impressed with the service they were rendering I could 
not help but think of the dear king of all Dartmouth 
men, William Jeweft Tucker, LL. D., as he quietly and 
calmly awaits the one clear call on the hills of beloved 
Hanover. What a life to look back upon! Here are no 
wrecked railroads with widows and orphans made sor- 
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rowful. Here is no great hoard of accumulated wealth 
made by pushing and crowding in the market place. Oh, 
no, none of this, but rather a life given over to inspiring 
young men to live at their best and with marvelous suc- 
cess. Who can calculate the range of the influence of 
such a life upon the hearts and minds of the people, and 
even upon the future destinies of this country, in shaping 
the ambitions of those who aspire and who are called 
to thrones of influence and power? Who can say that 
it will not pervade the moral life so as to correct many 
of the evil tendencies that are in our world? 

While I was impressed with the splendid energy of 
Chicago, with its lofty buildings, its beautiful boulevards, 
its magnificent lake front, the beautiful dining room and 
reception room of its University Club, yet the person 
who made the deepest impression upon me as rendering 
the largest service to the city was Miss Jane Addams of 
Hull House, whom I had the rare pleasure of meeting 
through the courtesy of W. L. Richardson of Ginn 
& Co., who has for years been an active volunteer helper 
at Hull House. Miss Addams, like most great people, 
is very simple in her tastes and agreeable to talk with. 
What a life! What a work! What a melting pot ‘s 
Hull House! Yes, and not a melting, but a moulding is 
going on at Hull House! The object, as stated in its 
charter, is as follows: “To provide a centre for a higher 
civic and social life, to institute and maintain educational 
and philanthropic enterprises, and to investigate and im- 
prove the conditions in the industrial district of Chicago.” 
Hull House is situated in the heart of the large foreign 
colony of Chicago. Nine thousand people come each 
week during the winter months. This is the largest and 
best known settlement work in America. The presiding 
genius for a generation has been Miss Addams. 

I left Chicago Thursday, October 9, at 11.30 p. m. for 
Cincinnati. On the same train were the victorious Cin- 
cinnati Reds, and when the train pulled into Cincinnati 
at 7.40 the next morning it seemed as though the entire 
city was out to meet the winning team with the biggest 
and most resonant of the city bands. Cincinnati certainly 
celebrated in royal fashion its well earned victory. The 
man who presides over the school system of Cincinnati 
is Dr. Randall J. Condon, a graduate of Colby. Dr. Con- 
don was kind enough to take me in his automobile over 
the city and to show me the most wonderful high school 
I had ever seen. It is the East High School of Cincin- 
nati, situated on a piece of land comprising thirty-three 
acres. The high school has been four years in building 
and will be completed in another year. It will accom- 
modate two thousand pupils. The style of architecture 
is Old English and Colonial. The architects have sought 
out Colonial types in Salem, Newburyport and Ports- 
mouth. Doorways, windows and railings look very much 
like those seen in these quaint New England places. In 
front of the group of buildings stands an impressive 
Liberty tower, surmounted by a Liberty cupola similar 
to the one on Independence Hall in Philadelphia, signi- 
fying freedom from ignorance. On the front of the 
tower on letters of gold one reads: “So teach us to num- 
ber our days, that we may apply our hearts unto wis- 
dom.” On another side are some appropriate words 
from Ruskin. On still another side appear these lines: 
“All who will may enter and find within these walls equal 
and varied opportunity for a liberal education, based 
alike upon art and industry, with books and _ things, 
work and study combined, and where good health, the 
spirit of play, and joy in work well done shall abound.” 
Upon a recent visit to this school the Rev. Parks Cad- 
man of Brooklyn read first Ruskin’s words and then read 
the above lines and asked who the author might be. 
When Dr. Condon said that he looked quite a while to 
find just the sentiment he wished to put there but with- 
out success, and so wrote the lines himself, Dr. Cad- 
man replied: “You have exeelled Ruskin,” and he 
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seized his pencil, as did I, and put down the lines, 

On the grounds of this high school is a_ splendid 
stadium in process of erection, an out-of-door Greek 
theatre, a picturesque ravine whose sides will be covered 
with all plants, shrubs and flowers native to that local- 
ity. In the beautiful auditorium will be a Skinner pipe 
organ costing $22,500, the gift of a public-spirited citizen. 
The school is a beautiful monument to Dr. Condon’s 
ideas of a liberal education. Surely Colby in Maine has 
reason to be proud of her loyal son in Cincinnati. 

My next city was Detroit and here I encountered an- 
other Dartmouth man, for I had the pleasure of break- 
fasting with Bishop Walter Taylor Sumner of Or>gon, 
Dartmouth, ’98. Bishop Sumner when he left Chicago a 
few years ago was pronounced the most useful man in 
that great city. He is as enthusiastic about Dartmouth 
as though he had just completed his freshman year, 
and he told me of his efforts to have the alumni in 
Portland, Spokane and Seattle establish a scholarship 
fund so that poor and worthy boys desiring to go from 
that locality to Dartmouth could receive substantial aid. 
The distance is so great that such help would be of real 
assistance. Bishop Sumner hopes that Dartmouth will 
always extend a cordial welcome to poor men. He be- 
lieves that it would be no less than a calamity for poor 
men to feel that Dartmouth College was no place for 
them. He is now attending the annual meeting of the 
Episcopal Church being held in Detroit. 

In the same city is George M. Rounds, Dartmouth, ’99, 
educational director for Henry Ford, making good 
Americans of the thousands in the employ of the Ford 
Motor Company. 

Dr. Neal Hoskins, Dartmouth, 9914, as he calls him- 
self, is one of the most prominent physicians of the city. 

My next jump was to Cleveland, Ohio, and here Dr. 
Frank E. Spaulding, an Amherst man, is at the head of 
the school system and is about the highest salaried man 
in school superintendency work in America. Dr. Spauld- 
ing is well known in New England by reason of his 
administration of the Newton schools some years ago. 
He has recently returned from across seas, where he 
was one of the three commissioners in charge of all the 
educational work for the American Expeditionary Forces. 
Dr. Spaulding has some mementos of the life over there 
that are priceless, a photograph of Marshal Foch with his 
autograph, a photograph of a group of the leaders with 
General Pershing in the foreground. His work in Cleve- 
land is comparatively new, but if he meets with his usual 
success he will do much for the Cleveland schools. 

On the train I met E. M. Lyon’ of Redlands, 
California, one of the large orange grove owners of the 
state. He said he found a strong sentiment for Wil- 
liam H. Taft to serve as President for another term. 
The business men, he said, liked the budget plan Mr. 
Taft advocated when he was President; the country also 
liked the inspiring way in which Mr. Taft has taken his 
defeat. Mr. Lyon believes that Mr. Taft possesses the 
breadth, sanity, magnanimity and knowledge of inter- 
national as well as home problems to make an excellent 
President at this time. 

In the Middle West I found that General Leonard 
Wood had been making an excellent impression because 
of his intelligent action at Omaha and Gary, where in- 
telligence was as much in need as courageous firmness. 
A strong character, a distinguished career lie back of 
the public confidence in General Wood. His accomplish- 
ments in Cuba, the Philippines and in the military devel- 
opment preceding and during the war were notable. 
General Wood has a combination of qualities possessed 
by few Americans. What is needed in our country at 
this time is a firm determination in the enforcement of 
law with respect for private rights and sensible, good- 
natured confidence in American character Genera] 
Wood has these qualities of mind 
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UP-TO-DATE 


BY ROLAND CORTHELL 


FOOD FROM SUNSHINE, AIR AND WATER. 


Professor Osterhout, the Harvard Unit bot- 
anist, has produced nutritious food directly 
from the elements as found in nature. The 
three chief components of food are sugar, fats 
and protein. Sugar has been produced from the 
action of the sun on iron rust submerged in 
water, also by ultra violet rays, radium and 
electricity. Protein he obtains from carbon 
dioxide, water and ammonia. And sugar and 
protein combined make fats. The only draw- 
back now is that the cost of carrying on these 
processes is greater than the present food cost, 
but he intimates that further experimentation 
probably will reveal new and less expensive 
processes. Incidentally he, in connection with 
the need of more money for research work, 
states that Japan has led the way in raising the 
salaries of its university professors, having 
granted increases of forty per cent. 

Senticile ae 
THE CHURCHES FOR THE LEAGUE. 

An impressive petition 
States Senate in October. It was signed by 
14,450 clergymen, representing practically all 
denominations, and urged the Senate to 
promptly ratify the Peace Treaty embodying the 
League of Nations. Among the signers of this 
petition various denominations were repre- 
sented as follows: Methodist Episcopal, 3,808; 
Congregational, 1,399; Federated Churches, 550; 
Methodists, 211; Presbyterians, 2,409; Luther- 
ans, 644; Baptists, 1,784; Christian (Disciples of 
Christ), 1,163; Roman Catholic, 314; Jewish, 121; 
Universalist, 1388; Unitarian, 125; Episcopal, 516; 
Protestant Episcopal, 295; United Brethren in 
Christ, 321; miscellaneous, 1,162. 

O 
MILK AND MUSIC. 

It was demonstrated at the recent electrical 
exposition in New York City that cows tran- 
quillized by phonographic music while being 
milked, give ten per cent. to twelve per cent. 
more than their usual yield. 

oO 
A POWERFUL BLOW AT H. C. L. 

Clerks in the City Hall of Chicago have or- 
ganized an Old Clothes Society, with chapters 
in each of the principal departments of the city 
government. The members will wear out their 
old clothes, even though patched or glossy, 
rather than buy at present prices. The idea is 
imported from London, where the tailors are 
greatly alarmed at the growth of the “Old 
Clothes League” movement. 

ienergeliitiaies 

Eels migrate only in the dark. The Danish 
Government prevents their egress from the 
Baltic Sea by suspending a line of electric lignts 
in the strait through which they would other- 
Wise pass to the open ocean. 


reached the United 





A memorable welcome awaited the King 
and Queen of Belgium on their return to New 
York. They were presented before a select 
audience in the Metropolitan Opera House with 
funds to establish in their country a Medical 
Research Institute similar to the Rockefeller 
Institute in this country. This noble gift came 
from the society leaders of the Metropolis. 

‘etdiliibviiaees 

The Suez Canal is the longest in the world, 

viz. eight-seven miles. The Kiel Canal, sixty- 


one miles, comes next and the Panama is forty 
miles. 


Pee 

The value of the diamonds in the United 
States at the present time is more than $1,000,- 
000,000—about one-half the total for the entire 
world, 

siete. 

On October 19 the French forces still under 
arms were between 650,000 and 700,000 men, 
while about 75,000 men still remain in the navy. 

coctindeipai 

Statisticians tell us that the average yearly 
consumption of sugar in the country is eighty- 
three pounds per capita. This seems a large 
amount, but is only about one ounce per meal. 

mastitis 

France is so short of small change that cigars 
and cigarettes and stamps are being passed 
out instead of coin. This recalls our own Civil 
War days when “shin-plasters,” postoffice 
stamps and private tokens were resorted to in 
the absence of coin. 

engendiiialonie 

On October 17, Secretary Glass signed the 
biggest check ever drawn in the world’s history. 
It was for $2,648,349,171.53. It did not require 
a transfer of that vast sum, but was made nec- 
essary to account for redemption of certificates 
of indebtedness and other obligations in June. 
The largest check ever drawn on the treasury 
for outgoing money was $200,000,000, which 
was loaned to Great Britain. 


nuit 

New Guinea has no need of making or im- 
porting ink. Nature provides for this want in 
the juice of the ink plant, which turns, when 
used, from red to a deep black. 


————Q-——- 


Germany came out of the great conflict un- 
scathed except in loss of men and money. In- 
dustrially she is uninjured, and so has enorm- 
ous advantage over Belgium and France, whose 
ruined factories are counted by the thousands. 


She is already a borrower — asking Argentina 
for a loan of $100,000,000. 
——O—— ~ 


The real name of Leon Trotzky is Leber 
Braunstein. 
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STELLITE 

We shall always remember with intense sat- 
isfaction the week we spent at Kokomo, Indi- 
ana, at the Teachers’ Institute, in September, 
1919, because it was there and then that we 
came to know about stellite, to see it made and 
used. 

Elwood Haynes, a native of Portland, Indi- 
ana, a graduate of Jonns Hopkins University, 
a teacher for a time in an Indiana normal 
school, made the first automobile in America, 
and the first machine made by him in 1893 is 
now on exhibition in the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

The manufacturers of the Haynes automobiles 
have had to double the size of the plant in 1919, 
but Elwood Haynes has no time or thought for 
detail work of automobile making, for he has 
created a metal which the Lord neglected to 
make; a _ rustless, tarnishless, corrodingless 
metal; harder than any creation in steel; harder 
than any creation by man or by nature except 
the diamond. 

Its discovery was an accident. While in 
Johns Hopkins University he conceived the idea 
of making a real metal by fusing semi-metals, 
and his invention came just in time to increase 
efficiency in the making of munitions of war 
to such an extent as to make it almost liter- 
ally true that stellite won the war. 

Stellite is as much harder than high speed 
steel. as high speed steel is harder than tool 
steel. 

We worshiped at the shrine of Bessemer tool 
steel. Its manufacture seemed to me in those 
days to be almost miraculous, but when we saw 
a plane made of high speed steel cut a shaving 
off of tool steel as easily as I could whittle a 
cedar shingle, I had a new object of mechani- 
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cal worship, but when at Kokomo I saw an al- 
most endless shaving which stellite planed 
from high speed steel I literally exclaimed: 
“What hath man wrought!” A friend sug- 
gested that I say: “What hath Haynes 
wrought!” 

I carry as one of my most prized treasures 
a stellite knife which I took fresh from the 
making in the Haynes factory at Kokomo. 

I stood with uncovered head reverently in the 
Kokomo mills and saw them fill the ladles with 
the new metal made by the fusing of four semi- 
metals at a temperature of 5,800 degrees 
fahrenheit, saw it poured into moulds from 
which later stellite was released in shape for 
tool making. 

Stellite makes steel of any kind look silly, 
and even silver plays no honorable part in com- 
parison, for no fruit acid discolors it; no ex- 
posure dims its lustre; no heat distempers it, for 
it has no temper. Stellite gave Elwood Haynes 
more fame and fortune in a day than the auto- 
mobile has given him in a quarter of a century. 

+ ———_--_— 0+ © -0- @-o- @-e- = 


NEW HAMPSHIRE SALARIES 

We have spoken frequently of New Hamp- 
shire’s new educational vision and its material- 
ization. The salaries of the superintendents 
are a good demonstration of the reign of the 
new. In giving the present salary we enclose 
the former salary in parentheses that our 
readers may see how the new New Hampshire 
views the old New Hampshire. When there 
are no bracketed figures it is a new superin- 
tendency. 

$4,200 ($3,122), $4,000, $4,000 ($4,000), $3,500 
($3,000), $3,500 ($3,250), $3,000 ($2,400), $3,300 
($2,000), $3,300 ($2,500), $3,000 ($2,500), $3,000 
($2,400), $3,000 ($2,250), $3,000 ($1,950), $3,000 
($1,800), $3,000 ($2,500), $3,000 ($2,660), $3,000 
($2,700), $3,000 ($2,100), $3,000 ($1,800), $3,000, 
$3,000, $3,000, $2,900 ($2,350), $2,800 ($2,000), 
$2,800 ($2,300), $2,800 ($2,400), $2,800 ($2,050), 
$2,800, $2,800, $2,750 ($2,500), $2,750 ($3,000) 
a rare reduction, $2,750 ($2,500), $2,700, $2,700, 
$2,600 ($2,000), $2,600, $2,600, $2,600, $2,600, 
$2,500 ($1,800), $2,500 ($1,900), $2,500 ($1,800), 
$2,500 ($2,100), $2,500 ($1,850), $2,500 ($2,000), 
$2,500 ($1,800), $2,500 ($2,100), $2,500 ($2,200), 
$2,500, $2,500, $2,500, $2,500, $2,500, $2,500, 
$2,500, $2,400 ($1,700), $2,400 ($1,700), $2,400 
($2,150), $2,400 ($2,200), $2,400, $2,400, $2,400, 
$2,400, $2,300 ($2,100), $2,300, $2,200 ($1,800), 
$2,200 ($1,600), $2,200, $2,200, $2,000 ($1,500). 

ae Rite 
MILITARY DRILL IN CLEVELAND 
SCHOOLS HELD ILLEGAL 

Attorney General Price’s opinion, which is 
addressed to Frank B. Pearson, superintendent 
of public instruction, Columbus, O., makes an 
exhaustive examination into the powers of city 
school boards under existing state laws, and 
concludes, in part, as follows :— 

“While a board of education has broad pow- 
ers in its management of the public schools 
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under its control, it cannot go beyond the things 
contemplated by the legislature, and until fur- 
ther legislation is had on the subject, a board 
of education has no authority to establish 
military training in the public schools or com- 
pel its student body to dress in a certain man- 
ner during school hours, with the attendant 
expense on the parent. The public schools of 
the state are intended to be free in the fullest 
sense of the word; they are civil institutions 
and not military, and will always remain so. 
The state, while granting wide powers to char- 
ter cities in other matters, has ever kept con- 
trol of the public school system, and all boards 
of education are operating under the laws of the 
state; and a board of education that spends 
school funds for a course in military training 
does so without authority under existing law.” 
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THE RED CROSS* 


The World War has immortalized the Red 
Cross and has made it loved and idolized by the 
whole world, as it was locally because of Flor- 
ence Nightingale of the Crimean War humani- 
tarian service, and in the Franco-Prussian War. 

The creation of the Red Cross came at Geneva 
Convention August 22, 1864, when ten different 
governments agreed to co-operate in the estab- 
lishment of a permanent committee for inter- 
national work. FEach nation pledged itself to 
work with the other nations in caring for the 
sick and wounded of all countries alike and 
never to fire on a doctor, nurse, or ambulance 
that bore the sign of the Red Cross. In 1873, 
after the Franco-Prussian War, because of the 
demonstration of its miraculous efficiency in that 
war Clara Barton returned from France and led 
to the introduction of the Red Cross in the 
United States. 

The Red Cross has as definite a mission in 
peace as in war, although its deeds of mercy are 
not as spectacular and appealing. It is, however, 
of even more importance that in times of peace 
the public, notably the younger women and 
girls, should be thrillingly inspired with the 
message as well as the mission of the Red Cross 
and we have seen no book that can do this bet- 
ter than Mary Kendall Hyde’s “Girls’ Book of 
the Red Cross.” 


__ 


* “Girls’ Book of the Red Cross.’’ By Mary Kendall Hyde, ‘New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. Illustrated. 


‘- ee ee 
THE NEW SITUATION IN CHICAGO 


We are writing this editorial in Chicago, but 
we are no wiser as to the situation than as 
though we were in South America. Something 
may cause the atmosphere to clear before this is 
in type, but as we write it seems to Dr. Chadsey’s 
friends clear sailing for him and to Mr. Morten- 
son’s friends altogether probable that it will be 
clear sailing for him. 

There is one thing that does seem reasonably 
clear, namely, that Dr. Chadsey will now draw 
a handsome financial reward whether he ulti- 
mately stays or not. This decision of Judge 
Scanlon would appear to make it necessary that 
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the city pay Dr. Chadsey $18,000 a year for a 
generous term of office. 

The most interesting phase of the situation is 
that Mr. Mortenson has been pre-eminently law 
abiding until now, when it suddenly becomes 
Dr. Chadsey who is law abiding. 

All in all the Chicago situation since last Feb- 
ruary has been the most interesting hide-and- 
seek educational game ever staged. 

Dr. Chadsey has been drawing a fairly good 
salary otherwheres for several months and now 
if he get $1,500 a month from Chicago for all 
these months it will require an expert account- 
ant to tell just what his professional income has 
been. It is safe to say that it will be some years 
before any other educator will rival Dr. Charles 
FE. Chadsey in this respect. 

It seems certain that Chicago is entirely ready 
to settle down to some kind of a quiet educa- 
tional life without much regard to the personnel 
of the settling down. 


—_—_——_——_——~«- © -0-@-0--@-¢-______—_ 
THE AWAKENING OF LANSING 


Michigan’s capital city is very much on the 
map. A man who has known Michigan, educa- 
tionally and otherwise, better than any other 
man we know, said recently that the state has 
four of the big superintendents of the country, 
and J. W. Sexton was one of his four, and he 
gave as his reason for thus designating him 
that in three years he had made a new city of 
Lansing. We have been interested in Sexton 
and his achievements since then. While he is 
not following Perry Greeley Holden’s “Vital- 
ized Education” plan, he has vitalized education 
in Lansing almost miraculously. The course 
of study is alive, most of the teachers are in- 
tensely alive, and consequently the children are 
alive. 

There are now supervisors who are “live 
wires,” if the term is not overworked, and the 
little people are started right, and in all grades 
they are kept going right, and community ac- 
tivities out of school are promoted through 
boys’ and girls’ clubs that would rejoice the 
soul of O. H. Benson, and the project achieve- 
ments would make Edward J. Tobin rejoice. 

Everything modern in evening schools, in spe- 
cial schools, in physical education, in junior 
high schools is there or is coming there at once. 
Promotions are no longer stilted or mechanical, 
teachers are qualifying themselves scholas- 
tically and professionally, and the city is quali- 
fying on the salary schedule. Sexton and 
Lansing have demonstrated Holden’s slogan: 
“A school system can be asleep, but it doesn’t 
need to be.” 
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ASSISTANT FIELD SECRETARIES OF 
N. E. A. 


Miss Sallie Hill of Denver public schools 
and Mrs. Sue L. Fratis of the Oakland public 
schools have accepted positions with the. Na- 
tional Education Association as assistant field 
secretaries for the rest of the present school 
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year. Their work began in November. Mrs. 
Fratis will work on the Pacific coast. Miss 
Hill will work in the Middle Western states. 
Mr. Magill’s schedule of work is mainly in the 
East and South. All work of the field secre- 
taries will be under the direction of Mr. 
Magill. 
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NEW YORK SITUATION 


Without assuming to know the merit and de- 
merit of special issues raised by Superintendent 
William L. Ettinger, or raised because of him, 
we are certain that the educational force in the 
city is in hearty accord with Mr. Ettinger, and 
that the educational sentiment of the state re- 
gards Mr. Ettinger’s attitude as the most heroic 
effort ever made to protect the public schools 
from non-educational domination. We have 
never seen the public school interests apparently 
so solidly behind any official as behind Mr. Et- 
tinger. 
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OAKLAND FOUR TO ONE 
Oakland votes a~$5,000,000 bond issue for 


school buildings four to one. The campaign was 
irresistible. 17,000 school children gave the city 
“the parade of its life.” No home escaped the 
intense appeal of the boys and girls. Fathers 
had it for breakfast and the mother had to say 
“Amen” to it before the youngsters would go 
to sleep o’ nights. It was a remarkable demon- 
stration of the ardent leadership of Superin- 
tendent Fred L. Hunter, the devotion of the 
teaching force, and the loyalty of all the people. 
Oakland has always been a remarkable city and 
it will now be more remarkable than ever. 
ee 


NOTABLE EXEMPTION 


‘Tickets to the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence at Cleveland, February 23-28, 
will be exempt from the war tax when the ex- 
penses are paid by a state, city, or county board 
of education. 

The following letter, addressed to the secre- 
tary of the National Education Association, is 
self-explanatory :— 

Treasury Department, Washington, November 14, 1919. 

Office of Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 





Reference is made to your letter of November 6, 1919, 
in which you state that the National Education Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting in Cleveland, Ohio, 
February 23 to February 28, 1920, which will be at- 
tended by thousands of superintendents of public schools 
from all parts of the country, whose expenses to this 
meeting will be paid by their local boards of education, 
which derive their income solely from taxation, and you 
inquire whether or not the amounts paid for transporta- 
tion of such delegates to and from this meeting are ex- 
empt from the transportation tax. 

You are advised that amounts paid by the local boards 
of education for the transportation of said delegates :o 
and from the annual meeting of the National Education 
Association, as described by you, are exempt from the 
tax as imposed by section 500 (c) of the Revenue Act of 


1918, 
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It will be necessary for each delegate to present to the 
carrier an exemption certificate at the time the transporta- 
tion charges are paid. Exemption certificate Form No. 
731, copy of which is inclosed, is furnished by this office 
only to officers and employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment entitled thereto, and the boards of education will 
be required to furnish their own blanks for securing ex- 
emption from tax in accordance with the provisions of 
article 72 (c) of Regulations 49, inclosed. These blanks 
shall be substantially in accord with Form No. 7831, 
naming the state, county, or municipality by which the 
transportation charges have been, or will be, paid and 
signed by an officer or employee of said government 
having knowledge of the facts involved. 

Respectfully, 
(Signed ) James M. Baker, 
Deputy Commissioner. 

We are informed that credit for this conces- 
sion is largely due to the activity and sagacity of 
Wilham C. Bruce of Milwaukee. 
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HANDICAP OF EXPERIENCE 


It is difficult for experienced teachers to real- 
ize that experience can be, but need not be, a 
handicap. 

The following is vouched for by eminent au- 
thority. We regret that we do not know who 
first gave it publicity. The Census Bureau in- 
stalled a great labor-saving machine to record 
1,500 entries where hand workers had only re- 
corded 800. The representative salesman guar- 
anteed 1,500 entries recorded by the machine. 
The machines were installed and the women of 
experience were taught how to use them. 

The women could only make the traditional 
800 entries and in trying to increase the num- 
ber they broke down mentally. The agent of 
the guarantee was sent for and could not 
understand how it could be true. Finally, he 
asked that wholly inexperienced girls be taught 
to use the machines and they easily made 2,000 
entries. Experience had adjusted the mind as 
well as the hand to 800 entries and the mind 
felt the strain when the machine, even, went 
beyond that number. 

Experience must learn that there is danger, 
mental danger, in getting accustomed to any 
routine. 

= BO 0-+-@-02 — 


N. E. A. MEMBERSHIP 


It is interesting that the membership of the 
N. E, A. is increasing so rapidly, but it is unfor- 
tunate that it is impossible to make an honest 
comparison. For instance, the chart showing 
the membership growth represents 24,000 active 
members now, and only 4,200 in 1903. The 
truth is that on the present interpretation of ac- 
tive members there were 38,000 in 1903, and in 
1905, 1910 and 1914 there were nearly 24,000. 

On the other hand this 24,000 represents ac- 
tual devotion to the N. E. A., whereas in those 
earlier years some of the enrollment was merely 
devotion to the excursion idea, which will never 
signify again. 





oo o 





We know a teacher in active service whose 
income, not from teaching, is $10,000 a month. 
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EDUCATORS OF TODAY 


MRS. WILLIS HOLMES KERR 


Mrs. Willis Holmes Kerr, who has returned 
recently with Mr. Kerr from the American Li- 
brary Association Overseas War Service in the 
Paris headquarters, has recently been appointed 
Dean of Women at Kansas State Normal 
School, Emporia, the institution in which Mr. 
Kerr is librarian. For six years before enter- 
ing the library war service Mrs. Kerr had been 
professor of history and sociology in the Col- 
lege of Emporia,*’a Presbyterian co-educational 
college. The enrollment of women in the Em- 
poria Normal School is about 700 at present, and 
in the summer usually reaches 2,000. Mrs. Kerr 
is a graduate of Bellevue College, Nebraska; 
has done graduate work at the University of 
Edinburgh, Scotland, and in the University of 
Chicago; has taught in summer session at the 
University of Kansas. Mrs. Kerr knows books 
thoroughly well and knows America and 
Europe as only a scholarly traveler can know 
them. The Journal of Education has repeatedly 
emphasized the necessity of having a Dean of 
Women in all normal schools, and has empha- 
sized the fact that the dean of women must 
command the respect of the students for her 
scholarship and for her personality, as Mrs. 
Kerr does. 


—o——_ 


JOHN J. MAHONEY 


John J. Mahoney, who is on a year’s leave of 
absence from the principalship of the Lowell, 
Massachusetts, State Normal 
charge of the Americanization work of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Education. Mr. 
Mahoney has made the Lowell Normal School 
one of the most vitalized teacher training in- 
stitutions of America, and its vitalization has 


School, is in 


been communityward as well as_ schoolroom- 
ward. He has had visions and has materialized 
them. In addition to what he has done in and 


through the normal school he has been the most 
efficient factor in New England in giving viril- 
ity as well as loyalty to the Americanization 
program. He went to Lawrence and made the 
greatest demonstration in America of a genu- 
inely successful Americanization school scheme. 
If the government continues its Americaniza- 
tion program Mr. Mahoney will make Massa- 
chusetts as prominent a factor in its work as 
Colonel Carroll D. Wright and Charles F. Get- 
temy did in statistics. 


oO 


J. C. MUERMAN 


J. C. Muerman, who goes from the United 
States Bureau of Education to the Colorado 
State Teachers’ College at Greeley, as director 
of rural school administration, is second to no 
one in the country in experience, in nation-wide 


knowledge of country life, in breadth of vision, 
and in ability to present a cause. 

We congratulate Colorado, and especially 
President J. G. Crabbe, upon securing Mr. 
Muerman, and Mr. Muerman upon the oppor- 
tunity he now has. 


——— 


CHARLES F. MESERVE 


President Charles F. Meserve, Shaw Univer- 
sity, Raleigh, N. C., who has resigned the presi- 
dency after more than a quarter of a century 
of university leadership, has achieved a success 
that deserves national recognition. As the head 
of one of the most important negro institutions 
of higher education in America he is largely 
responsible for the remarkable fact that in 
North Carolina there has been less friction be- 
tween the negroes and the white race than in 
any other Southern state. 

Dr. Meserve is a native of Abington, Massa- 
chusetts; a graduate of Colby College, Water- 
ville, Maine; was principal in Springfield, 
Massachusetts; principal of Haskell Indian 
School, Kansas, before assuming the presidency 
of Shaw University. 

sinless 


MOMAN H. SHEPARD 


M. H. Shepard, Chickasha, Oklahoma, county 
superintendent of Grady county, has won a na- 
tional reputation by masterful administration. 
We were associated with Mr. Shepard in the 
famous South Dakota campaign this month, and 
there was no one of our eighty associates who 
was more universally admired for his keen fore- 
sight and clear insight. On a half hour’s notice 
he was hurled into the leadership of twenty men 
and women whom he had never seen, each of 
whom was to speak in three different places each 
day, and Shepard kept his head and kept his 
hand on the throttle and saw to it that every 
place was supplied with some one adapted to 
the job. It was all most of us wanted to do to 
get where we were scheduled, but Shepard saw 
to it that each of twenty speakers made _ his 
schedule on time. When the three weeks were 
over and Shepard was voted the leader pre- 
eminent in a state of magnificent distances with 
railroads not overscrupulous as to devotion to 
schedule we saw why Perry Greeley Holden 
picked Moman H. Shepard as a star actor in his 
new drama in Fred L. Shaw’s bailiwick. 

At home he does all sorts of tricks, as, for in- 
stance, having every teacher in the county a 
member of the State Teachers’ Association ahead 
of everybody else; and by absent treatment, 
while in South Dakota, every school in his 
county made a record of 100 per cent. in mem- 
bership in the Junior Red Cross. Holden says 
that his week’s school in “Vitalization Through 
Rotation” in Shepard’s district was the crown; 
ing achievement of his new career, 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


DOES IT PAY WOMEN TO TEACH? 


Teachers everywhere are asking for higher salaries, 
and with right. The concerted effort of Boston teachers 
to secure a living wage prompted Miss Louise C. Keyes, 
a teacher in one of the city continuation schools, to in- 
quire recently of her students what salaries they are 
now making in their weekly occupations. 

Every one of the girls in the school had left school at 
fourteen or soon thereafter and gone to work. At the 
time the data were taken every girl questioned was six- 
teen years of age or under. Few of them had had even 
a year of high school. Their preparation for wage 
earning may be compared with that of teachers who 
have completed high school, at least a two-year normal 
school course in addition, and often university extension 
courses to keep in the spirit of progress. Add to this 
several years of experience in teaching before they may 
obtain appointment in Boston (Boston requires success- 
ful experience for three years before a teacher is ap- 
pointed in its schools). 

Compare the wages earned by these immature, half- 
educated and comparatively inexperienced girls with 
those of teachers who meet the Boston requirements for 
appointment. “Assistants” (title of the ordinary teacher) 
in day elementary schools receive $696 in their first year 
of service (or $13.38 a week) and an increase of $96 a 
year to $1,368. In the kindergartens the corresponding 
salaries are $576 (or $11 a week), increasing annually 
to $960. If one can rise to the distinction of first assis- 
tant in grammar school, she will receive $1,404 at first 
and $96 additional thereafter up to $1,596. 

Following are the -wages paid to the fourteen-sixteen- 
year-old girls :— 

$16 a week, tailoring vests; 

$15 a week, making stockings, finishing uniforms; 

$12-16 a week, machine stitching; 

$12.80 a week and bonus, packing soaps; 

$12 a week, working on rubber, addressing envelopes, 

desk work; 

$10-12 a week, wrapping bundles; 

$9-12 a week, lacing and sorting shoes; 

$11 a week, art work on cards, opening mail; 

$10.35 a week, trimming cloth; 

$10 a week, making aprons, brushes, dye stamping, 

machine feeding, labeling and lunch work; 

$9.60 a week, coat making; 

$9 a week, operating a telephone switchboard, braid 

work, spooling, filling bobbins, printing, paper 
cups, insurance, jewelry; 

$8-11 a week, laundry work, messenger service, stock 
girl, salesgirl; 

$8-9 a week, hemstitching, buttons; 

$8 a week, making clothing, type ribbons, overalls, 
suspenders, embroidery, filing clerk, working in 
doll factory, on sheet music, on bags, in bindery, 
doing errands, shopping; 

$7-9.90 a week, boxes; 

$7-9.50 a week, folding curtains; 

$7 a week, glove making, checking _ tags, 
calendars; 


neckwear, 


$6-13 a week, dressmaking; 

$5-8 a week, buttons. 

During the latter part of the war girls were leaving 
high schools to do clerical work at better salaries than 
their former teachers were receiving. In Quincy a boy 
would snap his fingers at school and its discipline and 
carry a Water pail at the shipyards at $3 a day. 

Teachers have a right to wonder how much longer 
they muSt not only reckon their profession as a self- 
denying occupation, but must be subjected to the hu- 
miliation of seeing their adolescent pupils, both boys and 


girls, going out into industry and without the slightest 
experience, earning wages that elementary school teach- 
ers cannot attain, or can attain only by long and ex- 
pensive preparation and years of successful experience. 





o-——-~ 
EFFECTIVE AND EASY TEACHING OF THE 
UNITED STATES CONSTITUTION. 


Thoroughly teaching the Constitution of the United 
States is no longer difficult because the document is 
made intelligible and interesting to everyone through 
“The Catechism of the Constitution,” by Henry Litch- 
field West. 

In brief, easily read and easily understood paragraphs 
the essential details of the document are given in the 
simple form of questions and answers. The answers are 
in practically every case the language of the Constitution 
itself and in the twelve lessons the principles of the en- 
tire document are thoroughly set forth. Teachers who 
have seen the Catechism have welcomed it as the solu- 
tion of their most difficult present problem. 

The Constitution is the foundation of Americanism, 
and one of the requirements of naturalization is that 
the applicant shall be attached to its principles. The 
Catechism of the Constitution is being widely used in 
Americanization work. The Americanization Division 
of the Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C 
has distributed thousands of copies. Y. M. C. A, 
Knights of Columbus, D. A. R., and other groups are 
using it in quantity. 

Innumerable schools, public, private and _ parochial, 
both high and grammar grade, have adopted the Cate- 
chism. New York City teachers have applied in person 
at League headquarters for copies to supply their pu- 
pils. Everyone of the 4,500 pupils in Los Angeles, 
California, High School has received a copy. The state 
superintendent for Indiana has asked for 19,000 copies 
for the teachers of his state. 

Many superintendents, principals and teachers have 
written to the League that the Catechism has solved the 
problem of teaching the Constitution. The Catechism is 
being supplied at two (2) cents per copy, the pupils in 
practically every school desiring to have their own copy 
Ten editions, a total of 100,000 copies, which have thus 
far been printed and circulated, including 10,000 in Yid- 
dish, have been distributed only upon request. Teachers 
who wish copies of the Catechism of the Constitution 
for themselves or their pupils should apply to National 
Security League, 19 West 44th Street, New York City. 

cmnttiiientans 
THE CARBON CODE. 


[Unanimously adopted by Carbon County, Utah, School 
District. ] 

Life is service. The one who progresses is the one 
who gives his fellow beings a little more, a little better 
service. 

The Carbon schools are operated primarily for the 
benefit of the children of Carbon County. The parents 
of the children of Carbon County pay our salaries. They 
are our immediate benefactors. Any member of the edi- 
cational force who lacks the ability to interpret the feel- 
ing of good will that the schools hold toward the people 
of Carbon County will soon find that he is out of har- 
mony. It is our business to make people want to live in 
Carbon County. Good fellowship will do it. We can- 
not afford to be superior or sullen with any patron of 
our schools. We aim to make every taxpayer feel that 
for his money we want to give him and his children more 
service than he ever before received. Wrangling has 
no place in Carbon. Even arguing should seldom occur 
If we are to be successful we must be able to adjust 
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matters at once to the satisfaction’ of all’ parties con- 
cerned without either wrangle or argument. Carbon ‘s 
a prosperous, successful county. Men and women of 
taste, education, ability and refinement from all parts of 
the world have come here to make their homes. Our 
business as their employees is to work all the time to 
make them feel at home. We are valuable only in pro- 
portion to our ability to serve the educational needs ef 
the citizens of Carbon County. The janitor, or teacher, 
or other help who can systematize and organize his work 
so as to save time, help, or material will do his part 
toward securing an adequate reward for all. Every dol- 
lar saved makes somebody a better, a bigger job. Every 
item of extra courtesy contributes towards a better 
satisfied, a better pleased patron and every satisfied 
patron contributes toward better schools. Any employee 
who is wise and discreet enough to merit a better salary 
is wise and discreet enough to render a better service 
whether he receives a raise in salary or not. Our oppor- 
tunity will come from our ability and anxiety to make 
our part of the schools the best in the world. 


a 


University ef Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
October 16, 1919. 

Dear Dr. Winship: Your “Danger Signals” reached 
me at 11 o'clock the other night and I read it through 
before I went to bed. I never hear you speak without 
wishing that you would put more of your red-blooded 
common sense and democracy into black and white. In 
doing so in this instance, I am sure you have greatly 
multiplied the reach of some of worthwhile 
things you have ever said. 

The demand created by the war for statesmen in edu- 
cation, skill in teaching as the discovering of how a pu- 
pil can “dig in,” your chapter on “Don’t Be Aristocratic,” 
your throwing all individuals in solution through music, 
recreation and the drama, your insistence on democracy 
for the Cabots and Lowells as much as for the Lenines 
and the Trotzkvs, the out-of-dateness of the politician 
in education, together with the sharp and striking para- 
graphs, short chapters and big print in which you urge 
i: all, make your book one which the whole army of 
teachers should and will read. 

With kind regards, I am, as ever, 


the most 


Yours very sincerely, 


A. Duncan Yocum. 


~~ =~ —-— 


SOCIAL JUSTICE. 
131 East 23d Street, New York City, 
October 31, 1919. 

My Dear Mr. Winship: The signal failure of the 
capital group to reach agreement with the groups repre- 
senting labor and the public at the President’s Industrial 
Conference places a still greater burden upon those con- 
cerned with labor problems from the point of view of 
“the general welfare.” Where employers and the work- 
ers fail to agree the legislative method must be increas- 
ingly employed. 

You will be glad to know that the federal bill for voca- 
tional ion of 


rehabilita persons disabled in 


Congress. 


t industry has 
now been passed by 
he vocational educational law of 1917 provided voca- 
The act of 1918 bene- 
The present measure is for those 


+ 


tional training for normal people. 
fits military cripples. 
disabled in civil life at a conservative estimate not less 
than a thousand workers a month in industrial employ- 
ments 

This appropriation of 
$1,000,000 a year, to be expended by the federal govern- 
ment to stimulate state activity in rehabilitation; each 
individual state must appropriate at least one dollar for 


a 
aione. 

1 
| 
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new egisiation authorizes an 
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each’ dollar ‘recéived by it from the federal treasury.- 
Since the beginning of this campaign eight states have 
in anticipation adopted plans in harmony with this fed- 
eral aid system and doubtless within a short period all 
the remaining states will respond. 

The next item on the association’s program before™ 
Congress is H. R. 3149, a bill providing retirement. al- 
lowances for civilian employees who have grown old in the 
nation’s_service. This measure, which has been favorably 
reported by the committees of both Houses of Congress, 
commends itself to our association not only on grounds 
of justice and humanity, but as sound economics, favor- 
able to increased efficiency. 

The enactment of four new workmen’s compensation 
laws this year leaves but a meagre half-dozen Southecn 
States still without this legislation. But the movement 
for workmen’s health insurance is obstructed by a cam- 
paign of misrepresentation unsurpassed in the history of 
social legislation in America. Gradually, however, this 
plan for sickness care and prevention, which is a natural 
development out of our successful American experience 
with accident compensation and “safety first,” is drawing 
attention to insanitary conditions. Several official com- 
missions have already reported in favor of the plan and 
this year the health insurance bill was passed by the 
New York Senate. 

Our thirteenth annual meeting is to be he'd in Chicago 
December 29-31, and joint sessions have been arranged 
with the American Economic Association and the Amer- 


ican Sociological Society. An interesting program is* 
promised. 
Faithfully yours, 
John B. Andrews. 
——--O0 -——— 
GENTILE-MAN. 
Can some one tell me if this statement going the 


rounds of the daily press is reliable: “The original form 
of the word ‘gentleman’ was Gentile-man — signifying 
a convert to Christianity”?—B. L. M. 

If B. L. M. will consult a Latin dictionary, therein will 
be found gens, gentis, a clan. The adjective gentilis is 
formed in the usual manner, from the stem which ap- 
pears in the genitive. During the Roman occupancy of 
Britain the word crept into English for reasons that are 
obvious. Clansmen were thereby distinguished 
The Old English form  gentil 
adopted word, appearing in a few instances. 

3ecause of the Norman invasion, however, the Frenca 
form gentilhomme gave a new impetus to the use of the 
word in an anglicized form, gentilman. The scriptural 
word gentile is likewise derived from gens. First the 
meaning was akin to the present use of the 


from 


yeomen. becarre an 


word 
“national”; subsequently, it became a synonym of “for- 
eign.” Gentile in the scriptural 
with gentleman. 


sense has no historic 
connection 


Jacques W. Redway. 


— — O-—-— 


Oakland, California, October & 1919. 
Dear Dr. Winship: The Journal of Education omitted 


one city which we believe is of some importance in the 


salary schedules recently printed. 


Oakland recently adopted a salary schedule as fol- 
lows: 

Elementary: Minimum, $1,260; maximum, $1,890. 
High: Minimum, $1,500; maximum, $2,169. Elementary 
principals: Minimum, $1,740; maximum, $3,000. High 
principals: Minimum, $3,000; maximum, $4,200. Suner- 
visors and directors: Minimum, $2,000; maximum, $3,- 
600. 

Cordially yours, 
Fred M. Hunter.. 
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THE WEEK 


THE END OF THE TREATY FIGHT. 


The end of the long fight over the Peace 
Treaty and Covenant in the Senate came on 
November 19, after a strenuous parliamentary 
struggle, and much political manoeuvring. On 
the day previous the Senate had acted upon the 
last of the proposed reservations, including a 
number proposed by individual Senators, which 
were defeated by large majorities; but the pro- 
gram of the Republican majority was carried 
through intact; and when the session closed, 
there was some talk of compromise, based on an 
agreement between the administration Senators 
and the so-called “middle-grounders” on a form 
of reservations less drastic than those proposed 
by the majority. But, up to midnight, the ad- 
ministration forces failed to comply with the 
overtures of the “middle-grounders” and the 
way to compromise was closed. 


THE PRESIDENT INTERVENES. 


While matters were at this stage, the possi- 
bility of compromise was made more hopeless 
by a letter from President Wilson to Senator 
Hitchcock, in which he said that the pending reso- 
lution, in the form in which it was left by the 
Lodge reservations, did not provide for ratifica- 
tion, but rather for the nullification of the 
treaty; and he expressed the hope that the 
friends and supporters of the treaty would vote 
against the Lodge resolution of ratification—af- 
ter which the way would probably be open for a 
genuine resolution of ratification. Senator 
Lodge’s rejoinder, when this letter became 
known, was that the Senate had equal power 
and responsibility with the President in the 
making of treaties; and he did not believe that 
the Senate would obey the orders of the Presi- 
dent to ratify the treaty without the reserva- 
tions, adopted by a large majority of the Sen- 
ate, which Americanized it, and made it safe for 
the United States. 

RATIFICATION REFUSED. 


The administration Democrats, aided by eight 
of the so-called “irreconcilables” among the Re- 
publicans, defeated the Lodge resolution of 
ratification with reservations, by a vote of 55 to 
39. Later, after various parliamentary moves 
during which the administration forces endeav- 
ored vainly to substitute resolutions embracing 
reservations of their own, the Senate again de- 
feated ratification, this time by a vote of 51 to 
41. Thereupon, Senator Lodge, the majority 
leader, offered a concurrent resolution, declar- 
ing a peace to exist between the United States 
and Germany a resolution which, if adopted, 
would open the way to a separate treaty with 
Germany. But the House had already adjourned 
sine die, so that concurrent action at that time 
was impossible; so the Senate also adjourned 
sine die, and the question goes over to the next 
session, opening December 1. 

THE COAL STRIKE SITUATION. 


Slow progress has been made toward adjust- 
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IN REVIEW 


ing the coal strike, in the conferences between 
the operators and the miners’ leaders at Wash- 
ington; and, in the different mining districts, it 
is only here and there that the miners have 
shown any disposition to accept the recall of the 
strike order, and to go back to their work. Con- 
sequently, there has been little gain in produc- 
tion thus far, through the acquiescence of the 
mine leaders in the mandate of the Federal 
Court. Reports from the central competitive 
fields, embracing the states of Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio and western Pennsylvania, show all the 
mines shut down, and not enough coal coming 
from non-union plants in other states to meet 
the normal demand by several million tons. The 
Wyoming miners, after going back to work, 
started a second strike, under the persuasion of 
radical agitators. 


A BAD DAY FOR SOCIALISTS. 


The chief interest of the national elections 
which took place in France and Italy on Sunday, 
November 16, was the heavy falling off in the 
Radical Socialist vote, and the corresponding 
gains in members of the Chambers of Deputies 
representing the more moderate groups. In 
France, the Radicals lost seventeen seats; the 
Radical Socialists 85; the unified Socialists 37. 
Of the members elected, 350 have not before 
held seats in the Chamber. The election in gen- 
eral is regarded as a triumph for law and order 
over Bolshevism; and as a personal victory for 
Premier Clemenceau, who, however, by reason 
of his great age, will hardly be able long to re- 
tain his leadership. In Italy, Premier Nitti and 
his associates were elected; and the Catholics 
and Socialists, it is thought, will have about 
equal strength in the new Chamber. 


RAILROAD LEGISLATION. 


The national House of Representatives hur- 
ried the Esch railroad bill through to enactment 
in the scheduled time, but not without some 
changes, the most important of which was the 
so-called Anderson amendment, dealing with the 
adjustment of labor disputes, under which there 
is no way to force a dispute before the adjust- 
ment boards, except at the initiative of the rail- 
way unions. The bill was passed by a vote of 
203 to 159. It is not expected that it will be ac- 
cepted by the Senate, though it is possible that 
some compromise may be reached between that 
and the Cummins bill, framed by the Senate 
Committee. The Senate will not reach the ques- 
tion until December, and the probable outcome 
is the adoption of some form of temporary leg- 
islation to meet the emergency of the return of 
the railroads to private management on Janu- 
ary 1, and to bridge over the interval until a 
permanent adjustment can be reached. 


ANOTHER BOMBING PLOT. 


The Philadelphia chief of police reports the 
discovery of a “Red” plot for the killing of off- 
explosive Christmas mail packages. 


cials with 
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It is apparently nation-wide, and is directed 
against federal, state and city authorities who 
have made themselves obnoxious to the anar- 
chists by taking part in the round-up of radicals 
planning the overthrow of the government. It 
is planned to send by mail during the Christmas 
holidays packages neatly decorated with ribbons 
and holly, which would be taken for holiday 
gifts, but would explode when opened. Imme- 
diate measures were taken to prepare federal 
investigators, postal authorities and police offi- 
cials for the development of the plot. The in- 
formation regarding it is reported to have come 
from an anarchist “squealer” who was afraid of 
the consequences threatened by the plot. 


SOVIET ACTIVITIES IN AMERICA. 


The most important testimony taken in con- 
nection with the investigation of anarchist ac- 
tivities in New York was extracted unwillingly 
from the self-styled ambassador of the Russian 
Socialist Federal Soviet Republic, Ludwig A. C. 
Martens. He admitted the genuineness of a 
manifesto to American workingmen, issued by 
Lenin, the head of the Russian soviet govern- 
ment, calling upon them to create “a civil war,” 
accompanied by “the worst kind of destruction” 
and by “terror”; and when questioned as to the 
accuracy of the reports that a considerable num- 
ber of the heads of local soviets had been exe- 
cuted in Soviet Russia, he admitted the fact, and 
gave the number as “about 1,500.” There is 
evidence to show that large sums of money have 
been disbursed by Martens in the spread of an- 
archist propaganda; and, if all that is charged 
is true, Martens’ claim to official diplomatic 
status will not save him from deportation as an 
anarchist alien. 

——_———-&--&-@-0--¢-e-——________. 


" LIFE WHAT YOU MAKE IT 


“Life is a song,” cries the singer, 
“One beautiful, grand, sweet song; 
With never a tone of discord 
And never a thought of wrong.” 


“Nay, life is a poem sweet,” 
Says the poet, with face serene, 
“In which we glide on the ocean 
Of life, like a beautiful dream.” 


But a frowning warrior answers, 
“Life? ‘Tis a battle fierce 

With the clash of arms, and the clangor 
And fiery darts that pierce.” 


Ah, singer, poet, warrior, 

My heart tells me you are wrong; 
For life is what we make it, 

Be it battle, poem, or song. 


—Anonymous. 


WHERE ARE WE GOING? 
BY ©. P. CARY 


Five thousand vigorous, progressive Parent- 
Teachers’ Associations in the state of Wisconsin 
would improve the educational situation to a de- 
gree that we little dream. Schools are sadly in 
need of the active co-operation of parents. The 
school and the home are so_ closely related in 
their efforts and ideals that the most natural 
thing in the world is for parents and teachers to 


get together in organized groups for purposes of , 


discussion and mutual understanding. 

The bringing up of children to perform 
worthily the duties of citizenship and to earn a 
comfortable livelihood is a tremendous responsi- 
bility. Parents cannot get along without teach- 
ers and teachers cannot get along without the 
counsel of parents. Unless Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations can bring together in cordial and 
helpful relationship the parents and teachers, 
We may expect to see a constantly widening 
chasm separating teachers from the public. This 
would mean the development of an attitude of 
mind among teachers toward their work very 
similar in kind to the attitude of mind of the 
least competent day laborer toward his job. In 
other words, the tendency would be to consider 
it a form of drudgery by which one earns his 
daily bread; work that is to be stopped instantly 
at the sound of the signal and not to be taken 
up again or thought about until the signal 
sounds to begin. This attitude is no figment of 
the imagination. It is already appearing here 
and there in the teaching body, and wherever it 
appears it is sullen, materialistic, time-serving. 
It is born of the feeling that the public does not 
appreciate the services of the teacher and that it 
also begrudges her a comfortable salary. 

Teaching is an affair of the spirit and only 
incidentally of the body and hands. When the 
life goes out of this spirit and the work degener- 
ates into a time-serving job for the sake of the 
scant living it affords, the nation is on the 
verge of collapse. The home alone cannot save 
it; the home and the church together cannot 
save it. The school is an essential element in 
our modern civilization. We should preserve it 
with the same jealous care and determination 
that we would preserve our national existence. 

If the high spiritual values and ideals that 
should appear in teaching are to be preserved, 
parents and teachers the country over must 
come together in a spirit of mutual helpfulness 
and with a determination mutually to solve the 
grave nroblems involved in training the rising 
veneration to perform worthilv the high service 
the coming age is sure to require. 











| For the gifts we bave bad from bis band, who is Lor) of tbe living, 
Yet there run tbrougb tbe lengtb of the land a Thanksgiving! Thankgiving! 


—Clinton Scollard. 
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BOOK TABLE 


FRENCH EDUCATIONAL IDEALS OF TODAY. 
Edited by Ferdinand Buisson and Frederic Ernest 
Farrington. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Com- 
pany. 1919. Cloth. xiit+326 pp. 

This is a really interesting volume of pedagogical doc- 
trine — interesting to layman as well as to specialist. It 
is an anthology of extracts, varying in brevity, but none 
of them long, from twenty-five very diverse writers, 
ranging from Edgar Quinet in 1850 to Paul Painlevé in 
1916, and including such conspicuous figures as Jules 
Ferry, Ernest Lavisse, Jean Jaurés, Georges Clémenceau, 
Georges Leygues, Emile Durkheim, Charles Wagner, 
Emile Boutroux, Louis Liard, Alfred Croiset and Gus- 
tave Lanson. The first selection is a plea for “a lay 
school for a lay society”; the last is an address on the 
problem of democratic education. Between these are 
discussed all manner of topics, some of them still rather 
strange to the American teacher, such as instruction in 
morals and religion, others extremely familiar, as, for 
example, “the place of science in secondary education,” 
“the study of Latin and Greek and the democracy,” “the 
modern subjects in secondary education,” “the school of 
tomorrow.” It is good to see the insistence on accuracy 
in a little speech by Charles Wagner, “In the Land of 
‘Just About,” and the importance given to the “Edu- 
cation of the Will,” by M. Buisson himself, who con- 
tributes also an article on “The Schoolmaster as a 
Pioneer of Democracy.” 

The publication of this volume realizes in part a 
project long cherished by M. Buisson, an interchange of 
ideas by French and American educators. He believes 
that each of our two countries has much to learn from 
the other. With the collaboration of Mr. Farrington, he 
has succeeded in proving that American pedagogy may 
derive great profit from the study of French thought 
and experience. Let us hope that our own contribution 
may approximate the value of the French. 


OT 


APPLIED ARITHMETIC 
TIALS. Book I. By N. J. Lennes, Ph.D., and 
Frances Jenkins. [Illustrations by E. H. Suydam. 
Lippincott’s School Text Series. Edited by William 
E. Russell, Ph.D. Philadelphia and Chicago: J. B. 
Lippincott Company. Cloth. 

Without attempting to break away from _ traditional 
tendencies and prejudices of the schools Dr. William E. 
Russell, editor of Lippincott’s School Text. Series, is 
editing a three-book series of arithmetic for the first 
four grades. The newness of these books is largely in 
the. motivation and in magnifying the concrete. Here as 
everywhere the authors skillfully avoid disturbing tra- 
ditional tendencies. They broaden the scope of the con- 
crete; they modernize prices; they put number into hu- 
man action, but they create no chasms between the old 
and the new, they glide as gracefully as a swan goes 
from pond to pond. They provide an unusual amount 
of practice work because they slight nothing traditional 
in practice by the introduction of new interests, prefer- 
ring to add pages than to slight examples and problems 
desired by conventionalists. It is a book calculated to 
catch the new without losing the old. 

We shall be greatly interested in following the edi- 
torial activities of the son of Dean James E. Russell of 
Teachers College. As dean of the School of Education 
in Iowa State University Dr. William E. Russell has es- 
tablished himself as a wise and skillful leader, and this 
new field offers new opportunities and demands new 
responsibilities. 


IN THREE’ ESSEN- 


Miss Frances Jenkins is a tried textbook maker and 
is a guaarntee of accuracy as to fact and consistency as 
to method, and Dr. Lennes has always demonstrated 
great skill in choosing his associates in school book- 
making, moulding them to his way of thinking and 
writing without putting a muffler on their enthusiasm. 


TEACHING HOME ECONOMICS. By Anna M. 
Cooley, Cora M. Winchell, Wilhelmina H. Spohr, 
and Josephine Marshall, all of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Cloth. 555 pp. Price, $1.80. 
An unusual group of women, with unusual equip- 

ment for knowing the subject, have produced an un- 
usual book in a field already remarkably well supplied 
with books on this subject, but no other book has 
taken so wide a range of study of the subject, his- 
torically, economically, sociologically, and pedagog- 
ically. There is no phase of the subject that is not 
masterfully treated. We presume someone will think 
of something else that might be said on the subject, 
but she will have a more vivid imagination than we 
have. It is a book for the student, for the teacher, 
for the manager, for the supervisor and then for 
the scholar. 

After everything had been written that these four 
experts could think of they put in a hundred pages 
of addenda. Fortunately they have made all the ma- 
terial available by providing a remarkably complete 
index. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


“How Animals Talk.” By W. J. Long. Price, $3. New 
York: Harper & Bros. 

“Jim Morse.” By J. Allan Dunn. Price, $1.40. Bos- 
ton: Small, Maynard & Co. . 

“A School History of the Great War.” By McKinley, 
Coulomb and Gerson. Price, 60c. — “ Belgique Tri- 
omphante.” Par L’Abbé Larsimont. Price, $1.40. Yonk- 
ers, N. Y.: World Book Company. S 

“A School History of the Great War.’ By McKinley, 
Coulomb and Gerson. New York: American Book Com- 
pany. 

“Manual of Suggestions for Teachers to Accompany 


Elementary Biology.” By B. C. Gruenberg. Price, 50c. 
Boston: Ginn & Ce. 

“Games and Rhymes for Language Teaching.” By A. 
G. Deming. Price, 75c. Chicago: Beckley-Cardy Com- 

ny. 

“Health by Stunts.” By Pearl and Brown. Price, 
$1.30. — “Contes Choisis.” By Alphonse Daudet. Price, 
60c. — “Principles of Agriculture for High Schools.” By 


John H. Gehrs. Price, $2.25. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 
“The Banquet of the Flowers.” By P. D. T. Roberts. 


Price, 65e. Philadelphia: The Union Press (American 
Sunday School Union). 

“The League of Nations and the Peace Treaties for 
Junior and Senior High Schools.” By William L. Nida. 


Price, paper, 45c.; cloth, 75c. Oak Park, Ill.: Hale Book 
Company. 

“Applied Science for Metal Workers.” By W. H. 
Dooley. Students’ Edition. Price, $2. — “Applied 
Science for Wood Workers.” By W. H. Dooley. Stu- 
dents’ Edition. Price, $2. New York: The Ronald Press 
Company. 

“Towards Racial Health.” By Norah H. Mark. Price, 
$2 New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

“Applied Arithmetic — The Three Esentials.” Book 
I. Bv Lennes and Jenkins. PhiladsIphia: J. B. Lippine 
cott Company. 
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Oculists and Physicians 

HAVE Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 

Beautiful Eyes mary years before it was 

offered as a Domestic Bye 

Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicians 

and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eyes 

that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’s 

Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of 

your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested 

write for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EYD 
REMEDY COMPANY. Chicago. IlL 
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Townes SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


Burch and Patterson's | 


AMERICAN SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


are two textbooks in elementary sociology | 
for class use in high schools. Both are | 


Why don’t YOU, also, cease to 
treat sociology as a side issue, 
adopt a basal text, and help your 
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Physicians Know 


that it is both refreshing and invigora- 
ting to sip a glass of cool water contain- 
ing a teaspoonful of 


| Horsford’s 
pupils to face, squarely and with A id Ph h t 
intelligence, life as social beings? Cl osp a & 
A pleasant, efficacious tonic for the brain, the 
nerve cells and the digestive system. Non- 
alcoholic, it invigorates without undue stimula- 


tion—readily assimilated and quickly beneficial 
in all ordinary conditions. 


Sold by Druggists @ 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 








EDUCATIONAL NEWS 





This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
ef school work or_ school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


NOVEMBER. 


25-28: West Virginia Education As- 
sociation, Fairmont. President, 
Dr. Waitman Brabe, Morgantown, 
secretary, J. C. Sanders, Keyser. 

27-29: East Central Oklahoma Edu- 
cation Association at East Central 


State Normal School. Ada, 
Oklahoma. President, : F. L 
Stewart, Okmulgee. Secretary, 


E. C. Wilson, Ada, Oklahoma. 

28-29: Southwestern Indiana Teach- 
ers’ Association. Evansville. 
President, G. E, Behrent, Mt. Ver- 
non; secretary, Miss Margaret 
Wilson, Jasper. 


DECEMBER. 


27: American Association of Teach- 
ers in Spanish at the Law School 
of George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C3 President, 
Lawrence A. Wilkins, 598 West 
19ist Street, New York. Secretary- 
treasurer, Dr. Alfred Coester, 1081 
Park. Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

29-30-31: Illinois State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Springfield. 

29-30-31: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association, Philadelphia. 
President, F. E. Downes, Harris- 
burg. Secretary, J. P. McCaskey, 
Lancaster. 


FEBRUARY. 


23-28: Department of Superintend- 
ence, N. E. A. Cleveland. 


“a B-48 56-18 
CALIFORNIA. 
SACRAMENTO. Sixteen new 


school buildings are to be erected in 
Sacramento during the next three 
years, giving the city a complete sys- 
tem of modern, fireproof school 
structures. A bond issue of $3,064,- 
000 for school construction was voted 
by the people of Sacramento by a 
sweeping majority. 

Included in the new structures will 
be a polytechnic high school. Four- 
teen grammar school buildings are to 
be erected, which, with the two school 
buildings constructed during the past 
three years at $300,000 each, will give 
the city sixteen up-to-date element- 
ary schools. 

The present high school building 
is to be converted into another junior 
high school. -Construction of the 
buildings will be hastened, for the 
school enrollment of Sacramento has 
been increasing at an average of 
1,060 pupils a year for the past three 
years, the total now being approxi- 
mately 14,000. 


—_— 


COLORADO. 


Professor W. B. Mooney, long 
connected with the State Teachers’ 
College at Denver, and one of the 
best known of the younger schoo) 
men of the state, has resigned and 
joined Messrs. William Ruffer and W. 
S. Fry in making the Rocky Moun- 
tain Teachers’ Agency one of the 
great educational institutions of the 
country. 7 

So far as we know Governor Shoup 
of Colorado is the first to issue an 
Executive Order Proclamation for 
Education Week: “Of vital impor- 
tance to the security, peace and ad- 
vancement of our Commonwealth is 





the education of the youth of the 
state. New problems are confront- 
ing the people in these days of re- 
construction following the World 
War, and sound judgment dictates 
that the youth of the state should be 
provided with the best educationa) 
equipment possible to enable them to 
deal, with intelligent judgment, with 
the new industrial, commercial and 
civic questions that will be theirs to 
meet and solve. 

“Now, therefore, I, Oliver H. 
Shoup, governor of the State of 
Colorado, recognizing the importance 
of our public schools, as well as 
schools of every character, as the 
developers of good citizenship, do 
hereby designate the week beginning 
November 2, 1919, as Education 
Week, when the Colorado Education 
Association will meet in annual con- 
vention in three divisions, to wit: In 
Grand Junction, November 4, 5, 6 
and 7; in Pueblo and Denver, No- 
vember 6, 7 and 8; and I request 
teachers throughout the state, who 
are charged with the responsibilities 
of training our youth, to attend one 
of these conventions. 

“Given under my hand and the Ex- 
ecutive Seal, at the Capitol, in Den- 
ver, this twenty-fourth day of Sep- 
tember, A. D. 1919. 

(Signed ) “Oliver H. Shoup, 
“Governor.” 


GEORGIA. 


The. Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools will 
hold its annual meeting at Louisville, 
Ky.. December 4 and 5. On Decem- 
ber 3 the southern commission on 
accredited schools will hold its annual 
meeting at the same place. The com- 
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THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK 


IT 1S THE SIMPLICITY OF 


Holden Book Covers 
THAT APPEALS TO TEACHERS | 


Next to the protection which they afford the school book 
it is the simplicity of Holden Book Covers that appeals to 


teachers and pupils alike. 


A strictly one-piece cover that fits any book, is easily and 
quickly adjusted, without any cutting—and when on, is neat 


COVER COMPANY 


and firm, and stays put. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
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MASSACHUSETTS 














mission will pass upon the schools to 
appear on the southern accredited list 
for 1920. Each state is entitled to 
three members on the commission. 
Georgia is represented by J. S. Stew- 
art, Athens, President Gaines of Agnes 
Scott College, Decatur, and George 
Butler of Augusta. 

Group No. 1 schools on the Georgia 
list desiring to apply for a place on 
the southern list should write for ap- 
plication blanks of Professor Stewart. 
Blanks are now being mailed to the 
forty-five Georgia schools already on 
the southern list. 

At the same time and place the 
Southern Commission on Higher In- 
stitutions will hold its first meeting. 
The purpose of this commission is to 
inspect and rate higher institutions 
desiring rating just as the commission 
on accredited schools inspects and 
rates secondary schools. 

The legislature adopted a School 
Code that had been worked out by a 
commission, consisting of State Super- 
intendent M. L. Brittain, Senator Eld- 
ers, Representative Burkhalter and 
Attorney General Walker. 

Among the new features in the code 
was one strengthening the Compulsory 
School law. The new law provides a 
minimum attendance of six months, 
the completion of the seventh grade 
of school work, striking out the many 
excuses in the old law, allowing the 
county board to excuse’ temporarily, 
but requires an Attendance Officer in 
each county or local system on active 
duty for seven months in the year, 
under penalty of the school area for- 
feiting all participation in the state 
school fund. 

The new code provides that any dis- 
trict. combination of districts, or 
county as a whole may issue bonds 
for school buildings, and special pro- 
vision is made for retiring these bonds 
over and above the maintenance fund 
mentioned above. Boards of educa- 
tion are not permitted to make con- 
tracts in excess of the appropriation 
for the current year and indebtedness 
so created is void. 

Special provisions are made _ for 
vocational education, evening and part- 
time schools, junior high schools, and 
the state is required to appropriate an- 
nually a sum equal to one-half of the 
annual: federal appropriation made to 
the state under the Smith-Hughes 
Act. 

All repairs on public school build- 


ings and plans for new public school 
buildings receiving any public funds 
must be approved by the State De- 
partment of Education. 

No charters may be granted by the 
Superior Courts in the future to edu- 
cational institutions of learning until 
the proper showing has been made ta 
the State Board of Education that the 
university, college or professional 
school can give evidence of its ability 
to meet the standards for said schools 


set up by the State Board—High 
School Quarterly. 
INDIANA. 


The State Department staged a 
state-wide celebration of Constitution 
Day on November 26, issuing an ade- 
quate program. 

State Superintendent L. D. Hines 
is seeking some relief from the 
hitherto intolerable condition relative 
to the enforcement of the compulsory 
attendance law outside of cities. 
There is no provision for the pay- 
ment of more than two dollars per 
day for service as attendance officer, 
which in these times is the height of 
absurdity. Mr. Hines has secured 
the right to charge per mile for all 
travel in his own conveyance. 

State Superintendent L. D. 
is also conducting 


Hines 
a series of district 
conferences on Rural Education. 
The state seems to be thorough!y 
aroused to do something really mod- 
ern for rural schools in Indiana. 


KENTUCKY. 
LOUISVILLE. The 


ot Colleges and 


Association 
Secondary Schools 
of the Southern States will meet at 
Louisville December 4 and 5. The 
new commission to accredit colleges 
will be organized at this time and will 
proceed to classify a list of Southern 
higher institutions. The Commission 
on Accredited Secondary Schools is 
now in its eighth year and has built 
up a list of 409 secondary _ schools, 
graduates from which are received 
without examination into practically 


all the colleges of the nation. This 
commission will hold ‘its annual 
meeting December 3. In each of 


these two commissions there are 
thirty-nine members, two college pro- 
fessors and one secondary _ school 
principal from each of the thirteen 
Southern States. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

GREENFIELD. The officers of the 
Franklin County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion elected at the meeting November 
10 are as follows: President, Superin- 
tendent Clinton J. Richards, Shelburne 
Falls; vice-presidents, Miss Marion 
B. Atherton, Greenfield; Superin- 
tendent M. O. Edson, Turners Falls; 


Principal E. B. Smith, Greenfield; 
secretary, Miss Anna G._ Foley, 
Greenfield ; treasurer, Superin- 


tendent F. P. Davison, Charlemont; 
executive committee, Principal J. W. 
Vose, Shelburne Falls; Miss Saisie E. 
Allen, Northfield; Superintendent J. 
S. McCann, Orange. 





MINNESOTA. 

Reorganization of the Minnesota 
Educational Association on a_ plan 
purposed to make more effective the 
function of the association through 
increased membership and _ greater 
democratic representation, was ap- 
proved by the association at its last 
session. 

The president and directors of the 
association were authorized to make 
necessary changes and put the revised’ 
constitution into immediate operation. 

The reorganization program, rec- 
ommended by Lotus D. Coffman, 
newly elected president of the organ- 
ization, provides for a change in 
membership plan through which 
members of sectional teachers’ asso- 
ciations become, automatically, mem- 
bers of the M. E. A.;_ the employ- 
ment of a paid secretary on full time 
to act as general manager of the as- 
sociation, and also for raising mem- 
bership fees from $1 to $2 for the 
maintenance of the larger organiza- 
tion. 

A monthly educational journal may 
be established under the new plan, at 
the discretion of the executive secre- 
tary. 

Nine district teachers’ associations 
will be asked to ratify the reorgani- 
zation plan. They are the Southeast, 
Southwest, Central, Northwest, North 
Northwest and the North Northeast 
Minnesota Teachers’ Association 
and one association from each of the 
three cities of the first class, Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth. 

Lotus D. Coffman, dean of the Col- 
lege of Education of the University 
of Minnesota, was elected president 
of the Minnesota Educational Asso- 
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Thousands of teachers all over America have 
found freedom from worry through enrollment 
in the T. C. U. Every teacher in America 
should enroll and share its protection. If you 
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ciation. Florence Rood of St. Paul 
was elected vice-president; Miss F. 
Davis of Stillwater, secretary, and J. 
T. Vaughn of Chisholm, treasurer. 

Resolutions recommending that only 
teachers known to be loyal to Ameri- 
can principles be employed in the 
public schools, advocation of the es- 
tabhishment of a national depart- 
ment of education with a secretary in 
the President's cabinet; support of the 
Smith-Towner educational bill and 
the establishment of a minimum 
teachers’ wage scale were passed by 
the session. 

MINNEAPOLIS. An_ organiza- 
tion of the Minnesota school book 
men, to be known as the Bookmen’s 
Department, was effected in Minne- 
apolis early in November. The de- 
partment, which is fraternal in its 
purposes, will have headquarters at 
502 Globe Building, Minneapolis. 
Twenty names were placed on the 
-roll at the first meeting and the fol- 
lowing officers, who will act as an ex- 
-ecutive committee, were elected for 
the year: A. W. Clancy, president; 
W. T. DeMar, vice-president; P. H. 
Vernor, secretary-treasurer. 

OWATONNA. At a recent meet- 
ing of the Board of Education the 
minimum grade salary was raised 
from $765 to $900 and the maximum 
-from $900 to $1,000. 

In the high school the minimum 
was raised from $900 to $1,050, with 
-no fixed maximum. 

The highest salary in the high 
school at present is $1,850. The 
superintendent's salary was increased 
to $2,800. 
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‘S TATE NORMAL SCHOO], 
: SALEM, MASS. _ Coeduca: 
tiona!. Prepares teachers for the 


elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer 
cial department of the high school 
Jj. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


Ss TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior Higt 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principa! 





These increases are retroactive 
from the beginning of the school 
year and the unpaid portion of the 
first two-months’ salary was given to 
the teachers. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


MANCHESTER. The New Hamp- 
shire Schoolmistresses’ Club was re- 
cently organized at a banquet at- 
tended by 201 women, all identified 
in some way with the profession of 
teachiny. 

Miss Luella Dickerman of Con- 
cord, who arranged for the banquet, 
presided, and appointed Miss Caroline 
E. Head of Manchester, Miss Gard- 
ner of Nashua and Miss Marston of 
Concord a committee to prepare a 
constitution and by-laws to be sub- 
mitted at the next meeting. 

After coffee had been served Miss 
Harriet L. Huntress of Concord, 
veteran member of the staff of the 
State Department of Education and 
one of the deputy commissioners of 


education, was introduced as _toast- 
mistress. 
Miss Mary MacSkimmon was in- 


troduced as “A Spoke in the Hub,” 
and she brought the greetings of the 
Massachusetts Federation of Teach- 
ers’ Clubs, which has about 12,000 
members, with a branch club in every 
city and nearly every town in the 
state. 

Miss Alice S. Mildram of Ports- 
mouth, one of the earliest workers 
for Americanization long before the 
work was known by that name, was 
introduced. She spoke amusingly of 
the old attitude toward teachers 
which hemmed them into “the school, 
where they belong.” She emphasized 
the need for preparation for citizen- 
ship and for a broadening of knowl- 
edge so that women may be ready 
for intelligent representation on 
boards and committees. 

The woman member of the school 
board was_ represented by Mrs. 
Frederick J. Shepard of Derry, a 
former member of the Derry School 
Board, whose remarks were a series 
of convulsing anecdotes cleverly 
linked together by a running story. 

“Our Pioneer’ woman _ school 
superintendent in the state, Miss 
Catherine A. Dole of Lebanon, who 
is still one of two women superin- 
tendents in New Hampshire, spoke 
forcefully of conditions as the war 
has left them. In the reconstruction 
of the world it will be a hard thing 
to deal with the older people, but the 
teacher has the little children. Un- 
less the teacher herself feels that the 
world has been rebuilt she will fail 
in her task. z 

The affection and esteem in which 
New Hampshire teachers hold Mrs. 
Mary H. Dowd, now of Hooksett, 
was evidenced by the warm and pro- 
longed applause she received when 
she arose to speak. Her subject was: 
“Our Profession; What It Means to 
Us and to the Community Which 
We Serve.” Her catalog of the 
qualifications expected of a teacher 
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and the duties she must perform 
was very amusing, although it was in 
nowise overdrawn. Her deduction 
was that in teaching, as in no other 
profession, one must be conversant 
with every conceivable subject. 

The banquet closed with the re. 
turn in kind of the hearty greetings 
received from the schoolmasters ban- 
queting at the same hour in I. O. O. 
F. Hall, and with the hearty singing 
of “America.” 


NEW JERSEY. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. This county 
— Middlesex — H. Brewster Willis, 
county superintendent, has a remark- 
ably serviceable county vocational 
school opposite a park which is the 
recreation ground for the school. 
The building cost $100,000. This build- 
ing contains a woodworking depart- 
ment 38x54 feet, with additional space 
for a stock room, glue room -and 
finishing rooms; a small foundry; an 
automobile repair shop; a print shop, 
a drafting room and a room 36x59 
teet to be used as a combination audi- 
torium and gymnasium, with a seat- 
ing capacity of 400. The part of the 
building housing the shops and audi- 
torium is one story high. The front 
of the building, where the drafting 
room, print shop and offices are lo- 
cated, is two stories, and under these 
portions is a basement which is seven 
teet out of the ground. On the sec. 
ond floor are located large class- 
rooms and teachers’ retiring rooms. 
In the basement provision is made 
for a lunchroom; a locker 


room, 
which is equipped with one hundred 
fifty metal lockers; ample _ toilet 
facilities and shower baths. The 


building is of fireproof construction 
and will furnish accommodations for 
150 boys. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
The plan for conducting com- 
munity schools for adults, outlined 


by Miss Elizabeth Kelly, state direc- 
tor of that work, is given in a_little 
pamphlet called “How to Organize 
and Conduct Community Schools 
for Adults.” It is a very suggestive 
and interesting explanation of the 
reason for this creditable under- 
taking and the method of attacking 
the question of adult illiteracy which 
has been before the people of this 
and other sections of the country 
with increasing emphasis for several 
years. 

The primary purpose of a com- 
munity school is to provide element- 
ary instruction for those more than 
fourteen years of age who for vari- 
ous reasons are unable to read, 
write and use figures intelligently 
and safely. Another purpose is to 
provide instruction for any people 
in the community above fourteen 
years of age who have for any rea- 
son been unable to complete the sub- 
jects usually taught in the primary 
and elementary grades. 

The state pays one-half of the ex- 
pense incurred in the employment of 
a whole-time worker for the county, 
the county pays the other half of the 
expense. The worker organizes and 
directs the community schools in co- 
operation with the county school au- 
thorities and the teachers’ in the 
county whose interest in the work 


is enlisted. 
The plan calls for a survey of the 
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community and for the establishment 
of schools according to community 
needs. 

The rules of the State Board of 
Education relative to paying for the 
work are included in the pamphlet, 
which may be had by addressing 
Miss Elizabeth Kelly, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Raleigh, N. C.— 
E. W. K 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


JOHNSTOWN. At the genera) 
election, of the proposal to issue 
bonds to the extent of $2,000,000, to 
consummate the School Board’s build- 
ing program, the electors approved 
the proposal by more than nine to 
one. A city-wide advertising and pub- 
licity campaign was put on by Super- 
intendent H. J. Stockton and_ the 
3oard of Education whereby _ the 
people were fully aroused to the im- 
portance of the question at issue. 
The program calls for the completion 
of the Junior High School, the erec- 
tion of a new junior high school, 
the erection of a new _ high schoo) 
building, the erection of four grade 
buildings and an office building. The 
success of the campaign was all the 
more remarkable inasmuch as_ 18,000 
men have been idle since September 
22, because of the steel strike. Many 
also are idle from the coal strike. 


PITTSBURGH. On November 28 
and 29 there’ will be an important 
conference at the University of Pitts- 
burgh regarding the problems of edu- 
cation in mining towns. W. S. Def- 
fenbaugh and J. H. Kelley will be the 
directors of the conference. There 
will be no formal addresses but a 
free-to-all discussion of these ques- 
tions: 

How provide better living  con- 
ditions for teachers? The  work- 
study-play plan of organization in 
mining town schools. Is the all-year 
school feasible and desirable? How 
obtain better financial support for 
mining town schools? What voca- 
tional training in mining can the 
schools give (a) to boys fourteen to 
eighteen years of age; (b) to adults? 

The East Tennessee Educationa) 
Association has made plans for a 
campaign for increased school funds 
and increased salaries. 

The education of the miner’s wife 
and daughters in home making. How 
mav schools in adjoining mining dis- 
tricts be grouped for vocational 
training in mining? How my com- 
munity is educating the adult alien 
for citizenship. What changes should 
he made in the general courses of 
study for elementary and secondary 


schools to adapt them to the needs of 


such schoo!s in mining towns? 


TENNESSEE. 

Maryville College and = Lincoln 
Memorial University have each com- 
pleted successful campaigns to raise 
their endowments to a million dollars. 
Carson and Newman College has just 
completed a drive for $300,000, which 
was unique in that none of the fund 
was given by outside philanthropists, 
but was all raised in the East Ten- 
nessee mountains. Tusculum College 
and the University of Chattanoog 
are each planning to raise additional 
endowment. Tennessee College will 
receive $400,000 from the Japtist 
$75.000,000 campaign and Carson and 
Newman will secure an additional! 
$106,000 from this source. 
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COLLEGE and normal positions are often particularly difficult to fil, and 
for many such laces the country is carefully combed over to 
secure the right persons. Just now we are asked to recommend candidates 


for the presidency of a college of school iti t 0 f 

technology a $5000 to 7500, AND NORMAL exceptional suabenis teacher and 

$2000 to $2200 for a primary critic. all attractive places, requising «ficient 

teachers. Those who enroll in eur Agency for exceptional oppor- 

tunities are usually satisfied with the returns in such offered POSITIONS. 

THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313°321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 25 ©: Jackson Boulevara 


34th Year. nae 


Z Our Booklet, “Teaching as a Business,” 

a ad YORK, 437 FIFTIU AVE. with timely chapters on Peace Salaries, 
ENVER, SYMES BUILDING. Prospects, Critical Letters of Applica- 
SPOKANE, PEYTON BUILDING. tion, etc., sent free. 








Tw Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fifth Avenue 


New York 
Becommen®s teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRAT. Mer. 





MEFICAN ::: TEACHERS’ A introduces to Colle 
and FOREIGN GENCY syroduces to Colleges, 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors po 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


j recommends teachers and has filled bun 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889 No charge to employers, 


none for registration. If you need & 


teacher forany desirable pl now 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Geuewe. See tan. : 








oston. 


SCHERMERHOR TEACHERS’ AGENCY superior agency for 

rere enna eer ment superior people. e 
FIFTH AVEN a : 

ene Mth and 35th wll register only reliable 

New York City candidates. Services 


CHARLES W.MUL¥FORD, Prop. free to school officials, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 4a: ssemcn ptitding Bostow* 








Established 1855 





THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M, ABBOTT, M r 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 
WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 


Telephone 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


Beach 6606 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLANP FRENCH, Pres. and Treas. W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 





We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Long Distance felephone Manager 


AGENCY 
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‘Howto Teach Agriculture Successfully in the Public Schools 


Rotate the Subjects. Avoid the Errors of Bookish Work?and Skimming 


THE ROTATION PLAN of Vitalizing the Teaching of Agriculture is the Biggest Idea in Education Since 
the Time of Horace Mann. It is Destined to Vitalize our Entire Educational System. — Dr. A. E. HWinship. 




















Rotating the subjects gives the pupils more agricul- 
ture, keeps the work alive, real and vital, makes it easier 
for the county superintendent, who usually has little or 
no help in rural supervision. 

If you really want to do something worth while for 
your state, your county, your school or your community, 
send for sample copies of all the following booklets, en- 
closing 10 cents to pay the cost of packing and postage. 
1. How to Vitalize the Teaching of Agriculture in 

the Rural Schools. 
2. Better Country Schools for Missouri. 
3. The Rotation Plan—What It Is; What It Does. 
4. Vitalization Through Rotation. 
5 


How Vitalized Agriculture Works in Nodaway 
County, "Missouri. 


6. Stencils Vitalize School Work. 


Preparing School Lunches— Part of Live Things Year INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


= - fox _ of err e. Lantern INCORPORATED 
slides, 00Klets, Stencils, orking rawings, 
AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 
Mottoes, etc. 
You Can Teach Agriculture in Your School o: S, Seen aeetae 


You May Think You Can’t But You Can. | HARVESTER BUILDING CHICAGO 
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Business is Calling for More 
Stenographers 


ORE schools should teach and more pupils 

should learn stenography and typewriting. 

The demand for school graduates trained in these 

subjects was never greater; the opportunities for 
such students never better. 

It pays the young boys and girls of today to 


learn stenography and typewriting. Above all 





it pays them to learn typewriting on the 


SELF-STARTING REMINGTON 


—the machine which enables the typist to turn out business letters from 
15 to 25 per cent. faster. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


374 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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